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THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Tae wind howled, the branches of gigantic 
elms creaked ominously, window-frames 
rattled, and odd noises came in the high 
chimneys of the grand old house called ‘‘ The 
Towers,” where Sir Peter Farquhar, Bart., 
lay dying. 

For forty years he had ruled over his tenants 
on the large estate, and over the unwieldy 
household gathered under his roof; and his 
rule had been hard, so some people said, as a 
rod of iron. 

Bat now the end was near, and all the 
grumblings were stayed in the fear of the un- 
known fature. Each cottager realised now, if 
never before, that he had always received 
justiceat his master’s hand, if nothing more, 
-— jastice was all that he could positively 
claim. 

For instances of dire need the landlord had 
always come forward with an offer of help; 
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i and no cottage had gone to ruin for want of a 
few pounds spent on repairs. 

Sir Peter had been stern in manner, and 
had never cared to win a heart by putting on 
@ smile for which he saw no necessity. The 
sunshine had passed so completely from his 
own life when he lost his three sons, one after 
the other, that he could not attempt to make 
any for his tenants. 

His eldest son was the only officer killed in 
a trifling skirmish in Afghanistan, which did 
no good to anyone, and brought desolation to 
The Towers. 

The young officer's widow nearly died of a 
broken heart, and was sent home to England 
to help to mend it. 

She had loved her husband passionately, 
and the world seemed miserably empty with- 
out him. She brooded over her sorrows till 
they blotted out all remembrance for her 
child—all remembrance of the infinite love of 
her Father in Heaven, 

One evening she took her boy out of his cot 

tied his father’s crimson sash round his 





tiny waist. Then she kissed him again and 








again, and went softly, with the child still in 
her arms, up the companion on to the deck. 

Up and down she paced, murmuring soft 
tender words of love to the dead husband 
lying so still, but unforgotten, in his Indian 
grave. 

A certain Captain Westbrook, brother 
officer to the late Captain Farquhar, watched 
the young widow with grave eyes. She seemed 
to him too frail to battle against any attack 
of sorrow or anxiety, and he wondered if there 
were any relations in far-off England to”give 
a home and a welcome to the child in the 
event of his mother's death. 

Whilst he was vaguely speculating as to 
such a possibility, it was enacted before his 
eyes. 

7 white figure stood for one moment ont- 
lined against the starlit sky, and then dis- 
appeared into the darkness over the side of the 
steamer. 

The slight splash in the waters made him 
realise what had happened ; and with a hoarse 
cry of ‘‘ Woman overboard!” he tore off his 
coat, and prepared to follow. 

In a moment the quiet which had formerly 
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reigned on The Golden Hope was changed into 
horry and confusicn. 

The engives were tevéreed, a boat was 
lowered, and what eesmed a hopeless search 
began. 

Captain Wesibrook was in the water only a 
minute and a-half after that poor, distracted 
mother had taken the fatal leap, yet he could 
see nothing but specks of white foam here and 
there on the shifting waves, and uncertain 
rays of light from the ship’s lanterns. 

** Best get in, sir,” urged the mate, as he 
pulled the boat close up to where Captain 
Westbrook was stili waiting about. “ You'll 
@o youreelf harm by being so long in the 
water, and no sort of good to the poor Iady!” 

‘‘One moment!” keeping himself up by his 
hands, and scanning the water with an eager 
glance. ‘“ What's that to the right—there, 
at the edge of the shadow?” his voice husky 
with eagerness, 

The sailors gave @ shout, and pulled lustily 
towatds the spot to which he had pointed, 
whilst Captain Westbrook, thongh much ex- 
hausted, #wam faet in the same direction. 

he sttetched out his hand, and 
cla # strand of fair hair, soft as 

He had found her; but, alas! when 
raised her gentlyiin 
lifted her into thé safe shelter of the boat, her 
soul had gone to the God who gave it, though. 
her lifeléus arts were still clasped in a last 
embra¢e@gound her living child. 

They Yough #ailors in that beat,ac- 
ous Meet sorrow with a sort of grim 


erenée; but their = grew dim, anda 
ao their throats as they 

; onthe lovely, dead face of the 
mother, with her Httle one clasped to her 


ete lady to have been watched 
nigneand 4 4 Tad tawtOn ote, testily, 
te lay the blame on some of the pas- 
fora calamity whieh he almost felt 
be: sa wore to his ship. ‘Trouble had 
evazed her brain!” ~~ 


“Still, you can't read the service of the 
Chtrch.over ® suicide,” femarked an elderly 
man hatchoty face. 

looked him straight in the eyes, 
and swowe®-very big cath, begging the officious 
passenger not to trouble himself to teach him 
his duty he Was asked, and advising him 
not to his fellow.mortals, as he was 
neither @ clergyman nor ® caint. 

‘wae no coroner's inquest io give an 
ad Opinion that death was 
inflicted during an attack of temporary in- 
sanity, bat that was the unanimozs verdict of 
the crew; and the dead body of Marian Far- 
quhar was lowered into the waves, whilst in the 
solemn words of the Church she was com- 
mended to the care of her Father above. 

The child revived as if by a miracle, and 
was scon toddling about the deck at Captain 
Westbrook's heels. 

A great friendship sprang up between the 
two, and during the long voyage the one never 
went on shore without bringing back some 
aweetmeats for the other’s tiny, chubby hand. 

Eric cried bitterly when they parted at 
Southampton, and his ayah carried him off to 
the handsome old-fushioned carriage which 
Sir Peter Farquhar had sent to bring his 
grandson to The Towers. 

When the little fellow ran across the 
Turkey carpet of the library, with both arms 
held out with a child’s spontaneous affection, 
pe ig of pain crossed the Baronet’s face, 
and, lifting the boy on to his knee, he kissed 
his broad white forehead with an unusual 
tenderness. 

** Me got daddy’s sash—see?” and Eric 
held up the end of the crimson sath, which 
contrasted so well with his black frock. 

‘Your father's sash ?.” and Sir Peter looked 
down at it, his stern grey eyes filling with 
tears as hia thoughts went back to the days 
when the gallant young cflicer was jast sach 
a child as this. a 

Then he moticned to the ayah ‘to take tke 


their brawny arcis, } 





child away, and bent down his head with a 
smothered cry,— 

“ My boy !—my boy 1” 

Many people were shocked to see Eric run- 
ning abont in that crimson sash when he 
ought have been in the deepest mourning; but 
nothing would induce the child to part with 
it, and even when he went to bed he liked to 
have it thrown acrcss the quilt. 

There was something touching in the 
thought thas the sash which had been carried 
amidst the fierce din of battle, when the 
groans of the dying were drowned in the roll 
of mueketry, be worn by a little child 
in a quiet E home, far away from those 
scenes of strife, and far away, too, from the 
last owner's grave, 

When _Erio was six years old another waif 
appeared at The Towers; who was only three 
ro younger than himself. This was Cyril 


son, was ,accidentally shot thr the 
head ‘whilst deer- stalking on a ate yates 


in 
Oyril’smother dis@when he was born, so 


he was an orphan like his cousin, and the two 
grew up like brothers. . 
Ths said the Farquhars were an 
family ; bat others, morecheerfally 
that the Baronet was very 
I ‘two such bewatifal boys to give 
new life to his 


the old house 


= ' 
as made the ' their shouts 


of laughter, and fam op and down the 
long pateages with a wonderfel elatir of pat 
tering fest jn some boisterous, game, |. 


Theold bntler, Markham, shook his head, } 


and said that tte place was turned regularly 
upside down ; nt he missed the boys terribly 


when they went to school, and was almost as | 


glad as his master when the holidays came 
round. 

Master Eric was always his grandfather's 
favourite, having taken his heart by storm on 
his first arrival ; but Master Cyril was beloved 

y hold, from the who cleaned 
the boots to Seddon, the stately house- 
keeper. 


The were Very good friends, for Cyril 


was won ‘sweet-teriperéd; but some- 
times there was a battle-royal in the morning, 
and neither spoke to the: durisig the rest 
of the:day. 


Their firet quarrel was about Brenda Far- 
quhar, theiz. _odusin—the third waif to 
find its way te The Towers. 

She possessed a mother, Lady Sophia, so 
Eris pee eng ae phe had no — — 
come ng n amongst . 
interfering with their games,” but her father 
had died of consumption, and her mother had 
married a diplomatist, who was always moving 
from one quarter of the globe to the other, 
and found a little girl a very inconvenient 
piece of extra Inggage; so, of course, Sir Peter 
was appealed to, and he did not care enough 
about the matter to say ‘‘no.’’ 

Brenda Farquhar arrived, with Miss More- 
land, her governess, in her train, and very 
soon the boys were delighted to have her fora 
companion. 

The three children made common cause 
together, and worried the life‘out of the poor 
governess, who loved them all devotedly, 
though she scolded from.morning to night. 

The boys very soon found out that she waa 
mortally afraid of Sir Peter, and delighted in 
referring her to their grandfather whenever 
she complained) of their mischievous doings. 
Now those happy days were all over. 

Brenda was-a grown-up young lady; Cyril 
a ence leeiie young man, of easy-going tem- 
peraments; Eric, a continual wanderer on the 


continent; Miss Moreland an absentee; and 
the old man round whom these new. ties had 
gathered lay on his death-bed, 

His tack was nearly finished, and he was 
glad to go to his rest, out of the reach of the 
disappointment which he knew would come 
upon him if ke were there to meet it. 


CHAPTER IL 


“How shamefal it ia of Eric to stay ont 
there when grandfather wants him!” ex. 
claimed Brenda, with the fierce, quick wrath 
of youth at anything like{unkindness, ag she 
looked up from a caricature she was drawing 
of a farm with three acres of land and one 
solitary cow. 

‘My dear girl, put yourself in his place,” 
said Cyril, with a light Jaugh. ‘ What are 
the wishes of one old man compared with the 
attractions of a dozen young women? That 
Mrs. Wyndham whom we've heard so much 
about would tear out handfals of her yellow 
hair if he left Monte Carlo.” 

“J she would, and leave herself 
as bald as @@oot!’’ with flashing eyes. 

. It va ne Lm would 
get a an toupee, jast the 
same as ever. you know it strikes me 
sometimes that we are don Eric?” 


leaning Wea Sass chair, with his hands 








ee ° 
‘«T don't believe they've. sudli a thimguas a 
heart about 4hi¢m |” . . : 


“No, deena they gave them all disectly 
they saw hime! It was mentee TS eame~ 


saw—I ; 
“Abeurd} I know ff © 
brimming over vero con 


here 


rs) his marvellouseyes, 
and you would grovel at his feet.” 
en I grovel at Brice: feet I'll give 
= leave to trample on me,” with superb 
jain 


* Thanks! I don’t enjoy stepping on a black 
beetle! I would always rather someone else 
did it for me. As to using your gracefal 
person as a carpet ora door-mat I positively 
decline,” and he bent his head with a great 
show of resolute attention ever the accounts 
which he was trying to set right for Robins, 
the steward, who was very ill. Cyril Far- 
quhar was naturally a lazy young man, and 
yet it was wonderful how much work he could 
get through—not for himself, but for every 
sdul who asked for bis assistance. 

od call c&-cvery. gucseusti¥ buy ec rtaleoRelp 
an every gar ort p 
about the place; but he contradicted her 
flatly, telling her that her statement was a 
baseless invention, and false onthe face of it, 
for more than haif his time she seized him a3 
her own property. 

ba silence ah on the large eng 
li the girl's face grew grave ag ci 
went dn with its firm, bold strokes. og 

She was very fond of the old man who was 
now os be the ia hoe! bebe bedroom 

4, cou ’ a 
mesh dread that he was soon So treeben 
from her. 


How empty and desolate the large place 
would seem without its ing spirit! But 
no, the would not think of that! If the 
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came she woald pray Heaven to help 
— bear it bravely, vat she would not go 
out to meet misfortune half way. 

“JT can’t make this cow look as if it were 
alive!” she said, presently, biting the end of 
her pencil with her small, white teeth, ‘‘ Why 
ia it, Cyril? a mever made such a wooden- 

xing th ore.” 
oy sa slowly from his seat, as he always 
did when Brenda called him, He came, but 
he moved slowly, with a sort of pretence of 
feeling it.a bore, though in his heart of hearts 
he knew that there was nothing he liked better 

to do her # service. 

es cow looks like a stuck pig!’’ he said, 
with a smile, as he took the'pencil from her 
small, white hand, and put in.a few effective 
strokes which seemed to change the inani- 
mate animal at once into a living thing. 
“Qh, Bren, Bren, you pretend to be an 
a to make your poor beast 
breathe: 

“Noone ever taught me to make a thing 
look as if ip breathed, so it. wasn’t my fault at 
all. If I were queen of all I surveyed I would 
abolish cows at. once, and then they could 
never madden me on paper, or frighten me to 
death with their horns out-of-doors.” 

The door opened, and a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of about eight-and-twenty, 
with a.handsome, cynical face, came slowly 
into the room, taking # leisurely survey of its 
inmates before he startled them by a sudden 
‘* How d’ye do.” 

With one glance he took in the situation of 
affairs, The yellow head was not so close to 
the bronze one for nothing ; the girl whose 
good looks he had searcely noticed when he 
last left: home had grown into a beauty which 
would threw most of his fair friends at Monte 
Carlo eae | mr was at the 
a ae ey -five 
: till, there wae no harry or confasion in 
the way the two heads separated when his 
voice fell unexpectedly. on their ears. 
aneicaiicueinge 

and a —_ 

“So. you've turned. up at last! Grandad 
will be awfally pleased to see you.” 

‘* 1 doubt. it» Sothis ie Brenda? Jove!” 
in a langnid voice, “you take my breath 
away.” 

There: was eomething in- the lingering 
glance of his heavily-lashed eyes that made a 
vivid crimson rush over the girl’s soft throat 
and her delicate cheeks. 

“ And yet: you haven’t hurried yourself1” 
she said, resentfully, the old anger stirzing in 
her breast. 

‘No; when I’ve anything unpleasant to 
do, I don't rush. at it,’ said Eric Farquhar, 
composedly. 

‘‘Do you call it unpleasant coming to see 
our old ?” breathlessly, as if she 
could scarcely believe her ears. - 

“ Very; when the filthiest dose of medicine 
will'be nectar compared with what I've got to 
“ae aoe 4 

6 in, ‘Eric! I'm awf sorry!” said 
Cyril, gravely. —_ 

* Don's disturb yourself!" throwing him- 
self into a:large armchair by the old-fashioned 
fireplace, and pulling out a cigarette case. 
“ You are: so-far advanced down here as not 
to objeet«to this sort of thing, I suppose?” 
looking:across‘at Brenda. 

_ ‘ Grandfather does not like it anywhere but 
in the smoking:room,” she said, quietly, whilst 
keeping herceyes fixed on her drawing, as if 
sho found it.far more interesting than her 
cousin's handsome face; ‘ but he is ill, now, 
80 it-doesn't.matter.”’ 

_ "My dear Brenda, when an old fellow's not 
in the roomy whet could it matter? Do you 
like it—thatis the question?” feeling inwardly 
annoyed, beeause she was the first pretty girl 
a had ever met who did not think him worth 
ooking at. 

‘Oh, J likey it, of course | ril is always 

nee" is, Oy y 


‘*Hawe you ever taken 'to-it yourself?’ 
“ Never!” emphatically. 





“What do you bet that I don t texch you to 
smoke a cigarette before the weck’s out, ana 
to light it at mine, with the tips of our fingers 
touching, in the correct style ? ”’ 

‘The mcorrect style, you mean!” inter- 
posed Cyril, quickly. ‘' Brenda's not mude of 
the same stuff as your fast friends as Monte 
eg and it won't bein your power to spoil 

er ” 

‘It strikes me you know very little of my 
powers; but, as to spoiling, tastes differ. 
Brenda's charming!” surveying her beauty 
critically, as if she were a thvorongbbred 
brought ont for his inspection. ** Bus from her 
ways and her expression, I should think she 
was about as unsophisticated as the cow she is 
drawing!” 

“Eric, how can you!” cried Cyril, angrily. 

“If I could only borrow the cow's horns,” 


said Brenda, hereyes flashing, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 


sit much longer in thai chair! '’ 

“I’ve got a rise out of you. that’s some- 
thing!” with a quietsmile, ‘A woman never 
looks so handsome as when she's angry. Just 
ring the bell, there’s a good fellow. and order 
me a b y and soda; my throat feels like an 
oven!” 

Cyril rang the bell without a word. 

For some minutes Hric leant back in his 
chair, watching the smoke cur! opwards from 
the tip of his cigarette, whilst. his cousin eon- 
tem his handsome face, wod prieved over 
the lines which dissipation had already begun 
to trace upon it, 

They had been like brothers during their 
boyhood and early: manhood ; but now » vaxae 
presentimeat crept over him that the oid 
affection would soon be chilled. 

“ By the-bye,” and Eric roused himself from 


his reverie with a slight frown, us he found- 


Cyril's eyes fixed on his face, ‘isn't it time to 
be doing something for your living? Aren't 
you going to be a parson or # lawyer—any- 
me op brings in some tin,?"’ 

‘*Ag you were so much away grandfather 
wanted me at home to look after the piace and 
the people, Olid Robins is laid op and I’ve 
had his work to do,” Cyril said, cuimly. 

“ We couldn't: have got on without him,” 
said Brenda, quiekly. 

“ Qualifying as the heir, seems to me,” with 
railed eyebrows. 

Cyril's fair face flushed crimson. He bit 
hie lip, and walked towards the dvor. 

“ Tam going to tell grandad thas you are 


“Thanks, I haven’t forgotten the way 
about my own home, but as you are s0 ew- 
faily kind——”’ 

Cyril departed, and Brenda bens over her 
sketch with | renewed: interest, wrilet Eric 
watched her through his. haif-cloned lies, 
drawn towards her by the purity of her beauty 
which seemed so refreshing to bim after the 
admirably painted charms of his fair fricnas 
at the Riviera, 

‘So you. have been playieg at am idyll 


whilst I was out the the:-way ?" be seid, in nis | 


slow, soft way which had gone stratyht to 
many & woman's heart, 

“Yes,” not raising her long lashes, “a 
Gladstonian idyll, consisting of three acres 
and a cow.” 

“No, you are mietaken,” he suid, with a 
smile, ‘‘theacres are missing, and the cow is 
not alone.’”’ 

No answer. 

He roee from:his-seat slowly, and came to- 
wards her with a smile, 

**©ome here, child, and les me look at 
you!’ 

She started up, probably with she intention 
of leaving the: rcom, but he place’ himseif 
between -her and ‘the door, wnt puting nis 
‘hands om her shoulders, studied ner tece with 
a leisurely stare. His own softened won- 
crously, and a winning smiie pleyed round 
his well-shaped lips, 

“We were always great allies—you and I. 
Are you'going to lewve me out in the cold com- 
pletely?” be said, softly. 

“No. Im ao glad to cee you, but you seem 





strange, that’s all,” she answered, with a 
blush. ‘ You know we've always been fond 
of you.” 

** You used to kiess me once,” and he Icoked 
straight into her beautifal eyes with a glance 
that was full of tenderest reproach. 

‘* Yes, bot it's quite different now,” trying 
to 6dee away, 

* Yes, I kiss you.” 

He stooped ana kissed her ruby lips warmly, 
pas-ionately, and then she darted away from 
bhim—puanting and farious. 





CHAPTER III. 


Eric departed upstairs, and Cyril was 
amazed to find Brenda alome in the library, 
her face us red as a peony, her cheeks wes 
With indignant tears. 

* Hullos, Bren! what’s up?” he exclaimed, 
anxiously. 

Sbe ran to him and seized his hand. 

* You are my brother—aren't yon? I may 
tell you everything jast like a sister’? ’’ lok- 
ing up into his face with beautiful, imploring 
@y e8. 

* Certainly ; tell me everything /” his face 
growing stern. 

* Erics detestable! I hate him! I hate 
bim! He actnally  ~k—bissed me!’ hiding 
her ulowing face against his coat-sleeve. 

**Confound bim!” his cheeks turning pale, 
his brows drawn together. ‘‘f swear he 
sban’t co it agin!” in a voice of concentrated 
passion, ‘“ Keep bim at a distaace, Bren, 
with all your aight.’ 

“Laid! i aid!” shaking from head to foot 
wish xirlish passion. ‘Oh! why has he come 
back to epoil 16 all?” 

“Not atl, deer,” very gently. “I've still 
got you. and you ve got me—though I’m not 
to be compared to Eric!” with a sigh. 

No, you are not,’’ with her hand on his 
shoulder, ber face upturned to his with 
frunkest admiration expressed in one sloquent 
giunce ‘* You are my own dear, straigistfor- 
ward, good-fur much brother‘asd cousin all in 
ove, whilss he is only # good-for-nothing 
cousin, wnom I feel I don’t underst»nd |” 

“Bravo Bren! You've expressed it capi- 
tally!” bis uaderlip quivering slightly. “ Bat 
yeu mustn't foryet that Eric meant-so harm. 
We both used to treat you almostas a sister.’ 

“Qh. you may, of course!" with a pout 
of her rosy iips, and am upward glance from 
upeer her long lashes. 

Quick as thought he stooped his head, and 
toncren the softness of her cheek with his 
fuir moust«ches, 

In wn mstant she sprang to the door, and 
shook her he»d at him 

* Yoo are just as bad as he is!” 

“ Bas yoo said I might! I vow you did!” 
his cheek almost as flushed as hers: 

* What will you swy next?” and ont she 
went, slamming the door vigorously behind 
her. 

Cyril tarned back with a smile, soon fol- 
lowed by a sigh. to the accounts. 

Meau while Sir Peter lay in the large gloomy- 
looking four-poster, in the well-furnished, 
apscioas bedroom upetairs, staring epecula- 
tively ws his eloest grandson. 

His was x powsrfal face, with a clever fore- 
head, hawk ttke eyes—too near together for 
symmetry—a Roman nose, and a massive 

aw, 

Now the skin was like parchment, and 
hony loose npoo the bones, as if the flesh that 
bad once been undernesth had shrank into 
nothing from old ave. A short beard and 
monstache covered the month and chin; 
wiles few grey locks hung over his wrinkled 
forehead, 

He had loved this young fellow more than 
«ll hiedead sons, or his twoother ving grand- 
children. 16 seemed as if all the sffection 
that hisheart w44 capable of bad been yathered 
tozether in one big tamp and given to Erio 
when he fires sppeared as a beaurifal boy, 
with » back frovk and » crimson sash. Since 
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that tie the Ooy uad cost him many a& pang, 
and yet he was sill the favourite—better 


’ loved than either Cyril or Brenda, who never 


caused him a socrow or repaid his care with 
ingratitude. ’ 
For year after year his affection struggled 


on like a plant in wo eastern wspect ora north: | 


ern wind; bat the time for straggling was 
over now, and blossom and leaf had withered 
ona broken stem, 

Sammer and winter Erio stayed sway, 
amusing himself afser any fashion that he 


liked best, never writing except to ask for | 


fands, in spite of the handsome allowance 

iven him by his grandfather over and above 

e income which be inherited from his own 
father, never tearing himself away from the 
pleasare of the moueut to giadden the eyes 
of the old man, who was weary of waiting for 
him. 

It¢ took Sir Peter a long time to realise the 
fact that Eric was selfish to the very core of 


his heart ; but the conviction had grown upon ; 


him yradually, aud during the tedious hours 
of his illness he nad pondered over it long and 
seriously. The wrath which he had been 
nursieg for so muuy moaths broke forth at 
the sight of his grandson’s good-looking facc. 

It seemed hard to him then that this young 
fellow, whom he had ceased to truet, should 
have so fair uu outside, aud the very perfection 
of form and fexture as he stood there in the 
= of his youth and muscular strength, 

ught a gleam of anger to the old man’s 
eyes. 


in a harsh voice, 


“ T’va come because they told me you were | comfortable!” 


ill !" feeiing hot aud angry, as he missed any 
sigh of welcome for the first time. Whatever 
his misdoings bad been before, his grand- 
father had always been glad to see him. 


“ Your pockets empty as usual, or I'll lay a | 


wager we shouldn't have seen you here!” 
keeping his piercing eyes fixed on Eric's 
finshed face. ‘‘isuppose my death woald 
have brought you. for my will must have had 
some interest for you!" 

Eric threw buck his head prondly. “ My 
pockets are ia their usual state—empty; bas 
Tcame becanse [ flattered myself that you 
would be glad to see me. I wish to heavens 

had stayed away !”’ 

* Don't be in a barry. Iam glad to see 
you. Thereurea tew things I want to say to 
you. before it is tou lute.”’ 

He pointed to w tambler standing on 
table by the bedside, aud Eric handed it to 
him. Having drunk a little of the restora- 
tive he cleared his voice, and went on in a 
lower key,— 

‘“‘Thongh you've kepé us in the dark as 
much a8 you covia—snough you've kept away 
from here as ii tnis were a prison instead of 
= home—l've heard of you, young man; and 

nowing what you like, I've come to the con- 
clusion that you wont do for the quiet folk 
down here!” 


, more feebly. ‘‘ There is Cyril, as good a young 


| fellow ag ever stepped ! 


| 
} 


Heaven forgive me 

for not having taken to the Jad before!” 
**Oyril’s been happy enovgh, as far as that 

goes,"’ carelessly, whilst waiting anxiously for 


| what was coming next. 


** Yes, he has been content to stay here, and 
liked it better than any other place. He 
knows every man, woman, or child, every 
shed, or cottage, or farm, every bié of wall or 
paling about the estate. And that is the sort 


, of master we want for The Towers,”’ 


| rather contemptuously. 


“Then I’m afraid you won't have it,” 
‘*Not for any man 


; alive could I turn myself incso a farm-bailiff, 
, or my mind to turnips and haystacks.”’ 


, groove, 


‘* Nobody asked you. Cyril is in his proper 


He can follow the pursuits of a gen- 


| tleman, and spare some of his attention as 


well for a place that belongs to him !’ 
Eric started, and the colour rushed up into 


his face. 


j 


“You can’t leave him The Towers. I'm 
the heir. You daren't do it, sir!’’ he broke 
out, impulsively. 

‘© Was I ever afraid of doing my daty ?” the 
old man asked, slowly. ‘I have a duty to 


; 


‘** So you've come back, after all!’’ he said, | 





| perform towards my tenants. Should I be 
| doing it if I eet a dissolute spendthrift over 
, them? No, my boy,” with a long-drawn 
breath, which was like a sigh. ‘I've given 
you your chance again and again, and I’m 
sick of it! You've had your way, and now 
I'll have mine!” 

“T'll have it out with Cyril, as sure as I 
stand here! The infernal sneak has crept 
into my shoes, but I swear he shan’t find them 


‘Let the boy alone. He doesn’t know a 
word of this. Eric, I command you to let 
him alone!” 

“ Then forgive me, grandfather. You used 
to love me best of all!’ the resentment 
dying out of his angry eyes, his whole face 
assuming its most winning aspect. “I know 
I've behaved like a brute ; but try me again !"’ 

Sir Peter shook his head, but his eyes soft- 
ened, and his voice grew husky. 

‘“‘T daren’t do it, fad. You see it’s the last 
chance. I’m going, and whatever I do will be 
done for ever, and no power on earth can upset 
A it's hard, I know, but you've got to bear 
it 

‘I won't bear it! It’s the grossest injas- 
tice possible! My father was your eldest son 
—think what he would say if he could stand 
before you now!” Eric cried, passionately. 
‘* You can't doit! I've been the heir always 
—I've counted on it, and if you turn me out 
I’m ruined and done for!” 

“You should have thought of this before,” 
said the old man, wearily. ‘ Parkinson will 
be here to-morrow, and you shan 't be a beggar 
—lI'll see to that.” 

“Then you send me to the dogs deliber- 
ately ?”’ speaking with forced calmness. 

“No, no!" with afrown of pain. ‘“ Didn't 
I say you should have enough—senongh to keep 


“IT don't underatand. What do you mean?” | you like a gentleman. But The Towers and 


Couaid bis yranafasher mean to cut him out 
of his will? No, impossible, 
son of the eidest souu—she direct heir, And, 
besides, he had always cared for him more 
thao for all the ovwers pat together. The oid 
man wished to scare him, that was all, he 
reflected, hurriediy, 

“I mean this/”’ clenching his emaciated 
fist in impotens protest. ‘ You like gambling, 
do you? und piveon-matohes, and horse- 
acing, and fiirting with other men’s wives? 
Then stayin the south of France; in the 
d I's name! We want a gentleman at The 
Towers !”’ 

He leant back on his pillows utterly ex- 
hausted by his own passion, the thin face un. 
naturally flashed, she veins on his bony fore- 
head swelling to the size of small ropes. 

Eric's eyes flashed fiercely. 

“{f a Farquhar ian t good enough for — I 
don't kuow who wouid be |’ he said, proudly. 

“ You forget thst you are not the only Far- 
qubuc belovgimg to vals house,” he continued, 





that poor child Brenda must go to the one 


He was the | who will take care of them.” 


“You can’t give the girl away as if she 


| were part of your goods and chattela!’’ 
; roughly. 


A grim smile came over the worn face. 

‘“*There won't be much need to give her; 
she will let herself be taken, I fancy. Bui 
I'm tired to death. Tell her to come and read 


} me to sleep,” and he turned over on his side. 


Eric did not move, but stood like a post by 
the bedside, his eyes fixed on his grandfather. 


; What an unutterable idiot he had been to 





play with his affection as if it were a thing of 
no importance, If he had only had the sense 
to keep up the old habit of spending Easter 
and Christmas at least in his home, the Towers 
would have been his through all the years to 
come. 

He had never meant to stay away so long; 
he had often been on the point of starting for 
England, but anything, any caprice of the 
moment, had been encugh to stop bim—a 


4 





woman's whisper, or some trifling engage. 
ment for the morrow. What carsed folly i; 
wag, and now he was paid for it. 

“What are you waiting for?" said Sir 
Peter, fretfally, when he became aware that 
his grandson was still in the room. 

Eric roused himself with a frown. 

“I was only wondering what you would aay 
to my father if you met him up there! You 
know best how you can answer him for your 
treatment of his only son. The lower I sink 
the worse it will be for your conscienee |” 

And then he left the room, his face white 
with suppressed passion, his lips set, his eyes 
stern as death. 

“ Disinherited!’’ The word ravg in hig 
ears, a3 he walked along the broad gallery, 
with the pictures of his ancestors hanging in 
handsome, time-worn frames on the: panelled 
wall. He stopped when he got to a window 
and looked out over the wide-stretching park, 
with its gigantic elms, on which the fiest ten- 
der green of spring was shimmering, and mile 
after mile of rich pastare-land beyond. Was 
all this to pass from him because of an old 
man’s whim? No, he would die first! 


(To be continued.) 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


— ooo 


CHAPTER XXII, 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE DISREGARDED. 


Wen May left her father, very sad 
thoughts took possession of his mind. li 
seemed as though all his life stood out as in « 
great scroll before him, and more especially 
his married life. Vainly he endeavoured tu 
throw all the blame of the unhappiness whic 
had existed between him and his wife, and 
their subsequent separation, upon her. 

A sweet, proud face would rise before him, 
and conscience would whisper that he himeelf 
had been hard and cold and requiring; but 
Sir Roger would not listen to any such 
suggestion. He thrust back the still smali 
voice with an everyday saying that it is the 
woman's place to love and to obey, forgetting 
that she has absolutely no power to do so 
unless the man carries out his part of the 
bargain, ‘‘ to love and cherish.” 

Even a humble-minded woman with no 
respect and self-esteem could scarcely do that. 
Certainly not proud Lady Dalkeith; and the 
sweet face of his wife seemed positively to 
defy his blame, more especially when the 
scene changed; and far away in a poor home, 
among the most scant surroundings, he once 
more followed her in thought—once more 
stood beside a coffin plain enough to be that 
of a pauper—too late tosee the dead woman 
whose dying words had called him away from 
the guardiaxship of his daughter at Lake 


St. Ormo, 

He had desired to have the coffin reopened, 
to place her in one more suited to her station 
in life, but she had been too long dead, he was 
told, and the authorities would not permit it. 

It was suggested to him that the coffia 
could be placed within another as handsome 
as he might be pleased to order it; and he took 
the hint, desiring one to be made of fiae ouk, 
richly bound and decorated with brass. 

At one time he thought of conveying her 
remains to Scotland, to rest in the family 
vault of the Dalkeiths; for even though he 
had ted from her in anger, he had once 
at any rate believed that he loved her, and 
she had borne his name. 

Bat on second thonghts he determined not 
to unearth the old story, which would scarcely 
redound to his credit if the newspapers got 
hold of it. 

He would not like it to become known in 
what poor circumstances Lady Dalkeith had 
died, while he was hoarding his great wealth 
like an avaricious old miser, dving good to no 
one. 
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Yes! the voice of conscience was taking 
liberties with the Baronet that night. It was 
trying for; perhaps the last time, to make 
him look at himself as others saw him; but 
Sir Roger was so encased in his own hardness 
and pride that the gentle darts thrast by that 
better part of himself which he had ever 
neglected and left uncultivated, although he 
felt them strike him, glanced off again from 
the steel-like surface, making little or no im. 


ression. 
. He decided against raking up the old story— 
ainst i the wife in death 
whom he had cast off in life; against her 
taking up the position to which she really 
had the right, in the family vault of the 
Dalkeiths. é 

So he stayed in that far-away Swiss village 
where he had found her again, until that 
handsome coffin was made, and he attended 
her faneral himself, remaining in the vicinity 
long enough to choose the design for the 
tombstone which was to bear her name, and 
that, too, was sufficiently handsome to be no 

i to him if ever the British traveller 
should chance to wander to that quiet church- 
yard in the out-of-the-way part of Swiizerland 
where Lady Dalkeith was resting. 

There was no question as to her death and 
identity, for among her few effects he found 
her own photograph, taken in the past of long 
ago, which, in her altered position, she had 
evidently clang toin memory of the days of 
prosperity which had once been here. 

That photograph and one or two frifles, not 
too sordid and poor to bring away, were now 
in his portmanteau. 

He did not bring them as things of value to 
himself, but he had heard that some women 
would cherish the smallest trifies en 
to a departed dear one; a dead flower, a lock 
of faded hair, a halting verse, written when 
their love was new, or even a tufé of grass 
vlucked from a new-made grave; and he 
cancied that May was such a one, and that 
she would value these things, perhaps, for the 
sake of the mother whom she might be said 
never to have known, so faint must be her 
remembrance of those early days of her 
existence. 

Yes ! some day he must tell May that his 
wife was dead, and he would give her these 
trifles to comfort her. 

He felt quite grateful to Mrs. Wheeler when 
she came to announce that his dinner was 
ready ; for not only was he famished, but the 
meal would, he knew, silence the voices from 
the dead past which had been taking sach 
unwarrantable liberties with him in the 
gloaming. 

The table looked very different this time. 
The epergne had been changed, and the broken 
one was now hidden away in the glass cup- 
board, while another stood in the place of 
honour, and was now really in the centre of 
the table u the clean white damask cloth, 
filled with fresh flowers from the garden, the 
cutting of which had come within poor old 
Thomas Mandrake's powers of understanding. 

Mrs, Wheeler had ved much over the 
scratches upon the table, which she had kept 
a at the expense of great personal labour 
and “ elbow- 7’ but now they were 
covered and out of sight, and a small “Telicate 
repast was served with care enongh to satisfy 
even Sir Roger himself ; and he eat down to 
his dipner with a sigh of satisfaction in his 
cozy dining-room, with the rich curtains drawn 
across the windows, and the soft light of two 
lamps with roseate shades, casting a pleasantly 
warm glow upon the table, one on either side 
of the epergne of flowers. 

Mrs. ecler was a brave woman, and be- 
lieved, as she expressed it, ‘‘ in taking the bull 
by the horns;” s0 she began at once, as soon 
a master comfortably seated at 


‘*Iam sure I am very sorry to have put 
you to ale—veny soury, indeed ; 


but young people require a little change some- 
times, you see, and I thought it right to go with 
Miss May. She is too young and innocent to 





go about alone; but we never thought you 
would be home before us, indeed, we didn’t, so 
I hope you'll look over it, Sir Roger !"’ . 

Sir Roger Dalkeith had jast taken up the 
carving knife and fork, and sat balancing 
them while she made her little speech, then 
looked at her fally. 

‘* Very well!” he said, somewhat sternly. 
‘* T'll look over the matter this once ; in fact, 
I can do nothing else. I cannot recall the in- 
discretion; but, Wheeler, remember this, I 
positively forbid Miss May going out of walk- 
ing distance of St. Ormo Cottage, and I ex- 
pect you to enforce my wishes!” 

“‘ But, sir, how can I enforce them? How 
am Ito prevent Miss May from doing whatever 
she pleases? She is no longer a child, you 
know. Ihaveno real power over her, none 
whatever. if she wants to go anywhere the 
only thing I can do is to accompany her, and 
see that she comesto no harm. I don’t fancy 
you could do more than that yourself, Sir 
Roger, I don’t, indeed !” 

The knife sli from the Baronet’s grasp. 
Was it sossibie tuat May would one dua poe 
too much for Mrs. Wheeler and for him too? 
He remembered her face as she had left the 
room that night, and felt decidedly uncomfort- 
able, bat he did not mean his housekeeper to 
know it. 

“Mrs. Wheeler!" he replied, stiffly, ‘if 
you cannot inflaence my daughter I must find 
some one else whocan/ Be good enough to 
take off the cover!” and without another 
word he commenced his dinner. 

Thomas Mandrake was still in the kitchen. 
He had been doing his best to assist the house- 
keeper with her work ; and although he was 
awkward and clamsy he was painstaking 
and good-natured, and she was glad to 
have his assistance; and he was better than 
having nobody to talk to when her mind was 
overburthened as it was to-night, even though 
she could not take him into her confidence, 

She laughed till the tears ran down her 
cheeks over his account of his unappreciated 
efforts after Sir Roger’s comforts. 

“The kitchen table-cloth!’’ she cried, 
‘“ and master so particular about his table 
linen. Why, he likes it as fine as a orem 
handkerchief! And oh! Thomas, whatever 
will he say when he notices those scratches on 
the table, as notice them he will, for I’m sure 
Thaven’t the strength to rub them ont.” 

“ P’raps you've got a pretty cloth as you can 
cover them up with, such as I sees hangingup 
in the big linendraper’s shop at Great St. 
Ormo?” suggested Thomas, sagely; ‘or if 
strength will doit, I’m sure I’llrab while I’ve 
legs to stand on to save you, Mrs. Wheeler,” 
and he looked at the widow quite tenderly. 

“Go along!’ she replied, good-naturedly. 
‘It wouldn’t be to oblige me at all, but just to 
rectify your own mischief; and what else did 
you take in, eh?” 

“ A knife and fork, and a tambler,” he be- 
gan, when the housekeeper interrupted him 
with a peal of laughter. 

‘‘ One knife and fork, Thomas?” 

“Why, how many did he require?” re- 
turned the old manin surprise. ‘ He couldn't 
eat with more than one at a time, could he?” 

Mrs. Wheeler couldn’t control her merri- 
ment. 

‘* Why, you foolish creature, he would want 
half-a-dozen knives at least, even for the din- 
ner you placed before him. One for the 
bread, one to carve the meat, aud one for the 
chicken ; two large ones and two small beside 
his plate, another for the cheese, and a silver 
one for the butter.” 

“Well, Z call it positive wastefal,” re. 
marked Thomas, with decision, ‘I've often 
heerd talk of the fine ways of gentlefolks, 
but I’m blessed if I knowed they were as 
whimsical as all that. Lork a daisy, if they’re 
89 perticular, they could wipe their knife on a 
bit cf bread ready for the next thing! No 
wonder there’s so many knives to clean of a 
morning! I neverdid understand how they 
was all dirtied till now. Half-a-dozen just 





for a snack of dinner! Well, some folks hag 
consciences | "’ 

“ Yon’ll say that cf me, Thomas, if I keep 
you here so late clearing up after your day's 
work,” returned the housekeeper, and Thomas 
felt that her words lefé an opening for him. 

“If you only knew what a satisfaction it is 
tome to have pleasant company, Mrs. Wheeler, 
like yours, you'd not say that. I often find 
it mortal dull and lonely by myself in those 
old, barrack-like rooms over the stables. 
They'd be all very well for a family man, but 
they're lonesome for one al! alone, to say no- 
thing of the rats, which are worse than no 
companions at all.” 

“I should think they were,” returned the 
housekeeper, with horrer. “ I can’t beareven 
the thought of such vermin. You'd better ask 
the master to havea rat-catcher, or some traps 
set, or maybe they'll be getting into the house 
by-and by.” 

‘* They’d be sensible if they did, mum, they 
would, indeed. I’d do it myself if I got the 
chance, I'm terrible dull over there of win- 
ter evenings.” 

‘Well, I’m sure you'd always be welcome 
if you cared to come over for a chat and # 
warm at my nice fire, or to give mea hand as 
you’ve done to-night. There’s a great deal 
for one person to do here, smallas the house 
is; and I'd never have done it but for Miss 
May’s sake. I couldn't leave her; bat if means 
down early and up late, I can tell you, and I 
am not so young as I was. And. as you know, 
Sir Roger must have everything served as 
though he had a large staff of servants. I’ve 
nothing to say against the wages; they’re ex- 
ceptionally good, but the work is exceptionally 
hard. He could afford fifty servants, but it’s 
his whim only to keep us two, you see.” 

‘* Well, I'm sure we don’t want no one 
else,” returned Thomas, “ two's company 
now, ain't it?” 

“Speak for yourself, Mr. Mandrake ! od 
laughed the widow. ‘I shouldn’t at all mind 
help sometimes, I can tell you, or company 
either. There’s times when I feel lonely my- 
self!” 

Here was a chance, and Thomas didn’t 
mean to lose it. 

“Oh! if I only thought that, and that I 
could fill that gaping gap !” he said, with his 
hand on his heart, looking at the housekeeper, 
with his face in a thousand wrinkles, ‘I'd be 
ever so much gladder than glad to come, and 
that I would, if only you'd let me.” ae 

“ Why, I said you could jast now, didn’t 
I?” asked Mrs. Wheeler, looking at his con- 
tortions in surprise. ‘‘ Why, bless the man, 
are you bad with the cramps, or what ?” 

‘* Bad with the oramps!' : 

It was evident that the widow did not under- 
stand him, and with a deep-drawn sigh 
Thomas Mandrake decided to wait a more 
favourable opportunity, when the lady of 
his choice should have grown more clear- 
sighted; and in the meantime to accept her 
invitations as often as possible. 

And when the -hearted woman gave 
him some hot gin-and-water to cure the 
cramps, from which she believed him to be 
suffering, Thomas received it with glittering 
eyes ; nor did he mention the jug of beer which 
he had saved from getting flat / 


—__—_——_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GUY FORRESTER REVEALS HIS TRUE FEELINGS. 


_Ir was many days before Guy Forrester 
arrived with his letter of introduction at St. 
Ormo Cottage. 

His wife opt him well posted up as to how 
things were going on there, and he did not 
consider her account of Sir Roger’s conduct 
and temper at all satisfactory, so he deferred. 
his mised visit, even —_ May — 

him to come; nor would risk send- 
ing her Ste y — young wife grew 
der an er as ays wore on. 

It was certainly not at all what she hai 
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anticipated to be thus deserted by her hus- 
band, and the iron entered into her soul. 

But just when Mrs.Wheeler’s indignation, 
and her own desolation were at their height, 
Guy Forrester came. 

May was wandering beside the lake, looking 
at the old haunts where she had spent. so many 
happy hours with her lover, when she suddenly 
turned and saw him by her side; and all the 
trouble died out of her heart at the sight of 
him. 

The next moment her hand was in his firm, 
warm clasp, and a sense of security and new 
strength came to her like fresh life. With the 
coming of her husband all her troubles seemed 
to have fled. 

He was looking down upon her with his 
handsome eyes fall of feeling; and all her 
doubts and difficulties were cast aside, as 
things with no real meaning. 

“Oh, Gay!" she cried, “how glad I am 
that you have come!"’ 

“ So am I, Hawthorn; and of course I have 
been all impatience too; but, darling girl, it 
does not do to give way to it. We have secured 
one another,"’ he added with a smile, ‘ and 
that ought to make us so happy that we can 
afford to be very wise and prudent, You 
see, little one, hopss and fears are all over 
for us. Now we have only to work out the 
problem of managing your father, and it 
would scarcely have been safe to begin trying 
to do that while he was angry with you. Bat 
how such a simple matter as your going over 
to Great St. Ormo, or rather his thinking you 
had done so, could have thusruffled him, Iam 
ata loss to understand. He cannot, surely, 
expect you to spend ali your life within sight 
of the windows of his cottage! By-the-by, 
darling, where is the lion’sden? Is it possi- 


ble that he may even now be taking stock of ; 


us? That would never do, since he was s0 
angry at my having spoken to you before.” 

“Guy,” said May, very earnestly, ‘the 
past few days have been so dark to me with- 
out you! You will not leave me again, will 
you? My husband, I could not bear it. We 
a reone now; we must not beapart. Tell my 
father all to-day, and let us stand by each 
other. I shall not be afraid of his wrath with 
my hand in yours, Is is only when I am 
alone that I cannot we feeling 80; for papa 
is stern and hard, and I chriak from his cold 
glances as a sensitive plant does from the 
human touch.” 

** Nonsense, darling! You ought to be used 
to his ways by now; and you must try and 
keep him in a good humour, so much depends 
upon it.” 

“You don’t know my father, Guy! What 
do you mean by a good humour? He seldom 
shows his anger in rough words, any more 


than he does his pleasure, if he ever feels! 


any—which sometimes I donbt—in smooth 
ones. It is very difficult, indeed, to know where 
to find a soft place in his nature, I can assure 
you; he seems to be cased in mail!” 

“There are joints in tho etrongest armour, 
Hawthorn; ali I want to know is where to 
find them. Sarely you cannot have lived with 
him all these years without being able to give 
me a hint as to which are his weak points?” 
returned the artist, with a touchof irritability 
in his tone. 

‘He may have them, but I have never yet 
discovered the fact,” said May, sadly. 

“Good gracious, child!’’ exclaimed her 


husband. ‘ You don’t mean to tell me that! 


Sir Roger is a sort of human porcupine, with 
spikes all round?” 

_ May could scarcely help smiling at Guy's 
= bat she thought it was very near the 
truth; 


“I fear he is rather like that, Gay, and | 


that we shall feel the prick of his quills. 
Bat I am not afraid, I love you a thousand 
times better than I dohim! And, darling, I 
am ready and willing to give up all for you ! 
I do not in the Iéast mind being a poor man's 
wife; your love will make up to me for the 
loss of everything else!” 

And one of the young wife's arma crept 


about his neck. But he did not reciprocate 
her caress; on the contrary, he drew himself 
away from it, and glanced nervously towards 
the Cottage. 

‘* My dear May, don’t, for goodness’ sake, be 
so risky ! Now just suppose your father had 
seen you then, what on earth do you think 
would be the end of it?” he said, sharply. 

‘* Very much the same, Guy, as it will be if 
he didn’t see it, I believe,’ she returned, with 
a bright and loving look. ‘‘ But I have already 
told you that I do not mind—no, not one 
little bit—if only we are together, and have 
each other's love, I don’t object to being poor 
in the least,” 

‘‘ Well, I must confess J do,” he answered, 
with irritation. ‘* You are such a child, May; 
you don’t know what you are talking about ! 
AH that romantic nonsense sounds pretty 
enough, but it is not practical. People cannot 
live upon air, and you will find it out some 
day, when you have more worldly experi- 
ence,” 

An indignant light shone in the young wife's 
eyes. 

‘‘T have no desire to learn the ways of the 
world, Guy, if théy are such as you lead me 
to believe. I prefer nature as Heaven has 
made it before man has marred it. My wish 
wou'd be always to live with the being I love, 
in the pure atmosphere of the country, away 
from the garish and unreal brightness of 
cities. In fact, I should like jast such a place 
- this, Guy, with you as my companion, 

ear.” : 

“Oh, I see!” he remarked, with a scarcely 
concealed sneer. ‘A sort of Adam and Eve 
in Paradise business! Well, my lady of the 
lake, you really should have thought of all 
that before, for I am afraid I could not in- 
dulge you in such fancies, in case your prickly 
parent is not amiable enongh to offer to share 
his home with us. And even then I shall not 
care to have too much of the country. Such 
ecenes suit my carivas better than they do me. 
I must confess even the most ” eng scenery 
palls upon my senses after a time, 

‘‘ The trees, and the ferns, and bright skies, 
and the still waters of the Lake make a lovely 
picture ; but I prefer the lamp-poats for daily 
ae even if accompanied by a London 

Og. 

** Town is the place to live; one only exista 
in thecountry, and I should die of ennui if I 
' attempted it for long, even in the most plea- 
|santcompany. No, May, romantic ideas do 
very well for romantic little dreamers like yor, 
who know nothing of life; but when once I 
take you into the world of fashion, you will, 
Iam gure, agree with all I gay. , 

‘** How should you know, poor child, shut 
away in this dall coraer of the globe! Wait 
until you get{into society, little one! That will 
be an altogether new revelation to you. I 
don't doubt bat that you'll prove as arrant a 
little flirt as any of the ladies of rank who 
have been bronght up to it from their cradles, 

to whom it ia as the breath of their nostrils, 
| «If only we can manage your father now, 
| May, and begin your new life as his acknow- 
ledged heiress, you may take up your place in 
‘the very first ranks of society, and that is 
what I am aiming at; and I expect you, dear, 
to help me to carry cut'my dream,” 

Mrs. Guy Forrester looked at her husband 
with wide open, dismayed eyes. These new 
expressions of his views were so diametrioally 
opposed to all which he had said to her during 
the days of their courtship that she was ab- 
solutely staggered. 

“Gay,’’ she said, “what do you mean? 
You certainly do not hold those opinions. I am 
sure you do not.” 

* That’s all right; you must know best,” he 
replied, with a shrug of hia shoulders. 

“ Bat,;Guy——" 

‘My dear; for goodness sake, don’é begin to 
argue. If you cannot help, do not hinder. 
Whatever I may have said in a weak moment, 
I still love London, and I live and move and 
have my whole beingin society, and I quite 
hope that you will find, by-and-by, thas our 











tastes agree. A wife should try and like the 
lite that best pleases her husband ; and if only 
we are rich, my darling, you may rest assured 
we y 


‘*And suppose we are not rich?” she in. 


quired, coldly. 
in he shrugged his shoulders. 

«We won’t look at that side of the question, 
I confess such a view of the case has never 
entered my calculations, Sir Roger must be 
managed, somehow. The love in a cottage 
style of business would not be in my line at 
all, The fact is, May, I have always managed 
to spend every farthing I can:earn, and I 
ee an en with any woman 

ve. 

“Not even with the wife you chose but 
yesterday ?"’ she asked, gazing into his face 
with earnest, shining eyes. 

“ No, not even with you, my sweet, Haw. 
thorn. There are so many things needed to 
make the life complete of one who has been 
brought up as I have been. So, darling, you 
will see how important it is for you to keep 
your father ina good humonr, and to make 
him like me, and enter into our views. We 
shall be as as the days are long, dear 
girl, if things — go = with us, o> we 
must manage they do, somehow. re 
difficult tasks! have surely been undertaken 
than to obtain a father’s veness for the 
love of ee ild, by one who, if 
he cannot boast of atitle, has atleast many 
advantages to offer,” and he smiled at May, 
but there was no response in the sweet, pain- 
stricken face, Ty 

“Oh, Guy!” she said, with trembling lips. 
“I thought you married me for love, and love 
only, as I did you. Do you think I should care 
if you were ever 50 ? It would make no 
difference whatever in my feelings for you, be- 


lieve me.” 
“ You ’+ know what p.%verty means, 
child,” he answered, crossly. ‘‘ The old saying 


is a true one, rest assured, ‘when want comes 
in at the door love flies out at the window.’ 

“T am you think so,” she 
coldly. ‘* You have always, until now, spoken 
to mé as though love was the king of all,and: 
everything everyone must bow down to 
ita royal sway. I never expected to hear such 
doctrines from as these.” 

“ Have 1? ell, perhaps 0; but you see, 
May, I was making love then. Now it’s all 
mane; these is sbtiatiig else to do. It is like 
the farmers making the hay; after they have 
tossed it in the sunshine and made it, and 
carried it, and stacked it, there’s nothing more 
to be done ; it is off their minds! ” 

* Still, it will not stand the rough weather 
unless they thatch it to keep out the rain and 
the storms,” she returned, very gravely; ‘‘ or 
the hay, after all the farmer's trouble, would 
turn out worthless; since you chose the 
simile yourself I will continue it, Gay. So 
also you will find it the same with human 


beings. 

oe Ts is perfectly useless to make love without 
being sure that it will be of some use to you; 
for, like the farmer, you may some day find 
that it has vanished away. Unless you cover 
the stack you have been at the pains to make 
with the golden thatch of love, the storms of 
life will penetrate to the very heart of the 
store which you think you have ed for 
the fature; and when you really need if you 
will find that it is worthless, mildewed, and 


rotten! 
“ Had told me that it was wealth you 
needed, Gay, I should have informed you at 


once that with such a man as my father my 
ever ing any was avmatter-of total un- 
costelaty.” 30 wound have beem far better’ to 
have confessed the trath; then we should have 
avoided the fatal mistake of yesterday!” and 
with head erect and flashing eyes Mrs. Guy 
Forrester turned from her husband andwalked 
straight back tovher father’s house. — 

More than once Guy called to her, buteither 
the tempest of her feelings was go strong that 
she heard him not, or her pride was too great 
to allow her to go back, and she passed into 
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the gate of Lake St. Ormo Cottage, leaving 
him oan outside, gazing after her with ® look 
of amused admiration in his dark eyes. 


eet 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A RUTHLESS AWAKENING, 


Never had May looked more handsome 
than she did as she turned away from the 
husband who had thus ‘so cruelly wounded her 
pride. E 

She was the very image of her d, though 
good mother, whose high spirit had been un- 
able to submit to the tyrannical dictation of 
Sir Roger Dalkeith. The daughter's trial 
came in # different form, but a. searcely less 
trying one. 

The young girl had given-away all the un- 
told hidden treasures of her innocent maiden 
heart, believing that it was inexchange for one 
of equal worth; and now the man to whom 
she had relinquished it, had himself rathlessly 
pulled back the veit and revealed to her the 
fact that it was base and valueless metal, gilt 
over witha thin wash of deceitfal appearance ; 
and this was in exchange for the pure gold of 
ber love; andin that moment of bitter awaken- 
ing her mind was with the most wild 
and chaotic trouble, 

‘Poor child!” soliloqnised the artist, as 
his young wife passed from sight. “It was a 
nasty jar to her high-flown romantic ideas of 
affection, but.it was needful to bring her down 
to the level of common sense and reason, or 
I wouldn’t have opened ‘her pretty blue eyes 
80 s00n. 

‘“‘ However,..it. would never do for her to 
begin dreaming about. pastoral pleasures and 
rural felicity, with bread-and-chesse and a 
bunch of oniens. for .dinner.. Some fellows 
might live thro such a. life, but not this 
child! §S0.it is far better that she. should 
realize that her own iness de 8 upon 
her getting on the right side of her father, 
and helping me to do the same; or she was 
quite capable—I hope I may now put it in the 
past tense-of telling him all, and meeting 
his anger with the assurance that we want 
nothing from him. Poor little woman! She is 
as ignorant of the world and its ways as 
a young child, but she. must be taught 
wisdom, 


‘By Jove! She did look handsome as she 
walked off in her indignation, with the air of 
a Juno, and the face and figure of a Venus! 
I shouldn't mind making her: angry again, to 
see her look. as lovely as she. did then. I 
gather admire a beauté de diable and my 
little May looked to have a decided touch of 
Satanella.abont her at that moment!” he 
langhed. ‘I shall not bs at all. ashamed of 
my wife when we enter nonely ogeies. 
She will want a certaim amount of drilling to 
make her into a. fashionable lady, after her 
life of, seglusion, for May “certainly has no 
; but if old. Sir 
Roger: would.go over to the great: majority 
her position; would be a ous one; from 
all I hear his accumulated wealth is fabulons, 

“ Gold never rusts; but, by Jove, it is a 
shame if should ba lying idle as his is doing, 
when May and I could make such good. use of 
o Phe! little vixen loves ome with all nag or pe 

ill get.over my plain-speaking, 17 
me take possession of all that. belongs to. her. 

* Some women choose to. manage their own 
affairs; but.Hawthorn is a loving, dependent 
little being. pelt rer Sw much os ges in 
in pleasing, her,. notwithstanding her anger 
this morning. Well! I like her all the better 
for jit, now, here goes; I will do my 
best fomus both |” 

And..Guy Forrester sauntered along the 
road to the house, lately.trodden. by his. wife, 
and turning in at the gate, walked up to the 
hall-door and knocked. He had perhaps 
never felt less comfortable than he did as he 
stoodsin thas: familiar porch, where he was 
supposed to.be a stranger, waiting for admis- 


si0D., _.. 
Notwithstanding his usual sang froid his 





pulses beat ominously fast, Still the artist 
would have denied the fact that he was in | 
any way nervous; but he knew how much } 
was at stake, and he meant to play to win— | 
his great difficulty being that ho was totally 
unacquainted with his opponent, and scarcely | 
knew how best to play the cards which he 
held in his hand. 

He smiled as he remembered that the 
trump was in his own keeping, to play out 
when he should see a good opening. He had 
acted the scene to himself over and over again, 
of how, when, and where he would discover 
to his father-in-law the fact of the relation. 
ship between them; and even thongh his 
heart was beating sharply against his clean cus 
ribs; he smiled now. 

His quick glance ran round the garden, 
and rested on the rustic summer-house where 


he had lately spent so many hours by May’s | 


side, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

Poor May! she was already in-her own 
room with the door locked, lying face down- 
wards upon the soft white pillows of her bed; , 
weighed down by the first great agony which | 
had come into her young life. i 


She had felt very sad and sorrowful upon 
the evening of her wedding-day, and she had 
suffered much since; but she found she had 
not known what real pain was until now— 
now that she knew from her husband’s own 
lips that he had married her for her money; and 
that her love, fall, and true, and honest, and 
pure as it was, had no power to make him 
happy! 

Her lips closed in dumb agony over her 
pearly teeth; her white fingers clutched the 
bedclothes convulsively. 

‘‘Oh! if only she had known before! ’’ That 
was the vain wish which echoed again and 
again in her mind. “ If‘only she had known 
that Guy did not love her for herself; and 
now—now it was too late! Whatever came 
and went, it was. out of her power to set him 


free!”’ i 


That was the hardest cnt of all. 

She realised to the full the terrible fact that 
she was tied for lifa to a man to whom she 
would only be an enoumbrance, who had 
won her that he might obtain the fortune 
which he beligved would. be hers! 

Yes! she was married to Guy Forrester! | 
She could no more unsay the words she had 
spoken, nor give-him back -his. promises, than 
she could turn darkness into daylight !. 

It was a terrible thing for a proud young 
girl to realise that, with all her love and ail 
her beauty, she was nothing to the man in 
whom she had so implicitly believed without 
the gold which he coveted ! 

Poor May ! poor young wife ! theawakening 
was indeed a bitter one for her | 

She heard her husband knock at the door, 
She pictured his introduction into her father’s 
8 , and a vague wonder filled her mind as 
to what those two would say to each other— 
those two between whom her duty was 
divided. 

Guy’s words had blotted ont all the strong 
hopes and feara which had. been in full force 
only one short hour ago concerning that 
meeting. 

Now a doll, heavy, leaden feeling of per- 
plexed uncertainty filled her heart as to how it 
would all end. 

She felt that she was somehow out of it; 
that the father Heaven had given her, and the 
husband she had chosen for herself, must just 
fight it out between them. 

She supposed, in a benumbed sort of way, 
that they would settle it, and come to some | 
conclusion which would be satisfactory to | 
themselves, 

As for herself, May. felt that nothing could | 
ever be satisfactory to her any more, in what- 
ever way they settled the matter. 

At the best, if her father gave Guy his free | 
pardon, and full consent, and all the gold he 
craved for, the poor girl knew that she would | 
be only accepted and regarded asthe inevitable ; 


| accompaniment to the longed-for wealth. y 


And, if Sir Roger shonld refase both pardon, 
consent, and money—what then ? 

Up to now that thoaghs had brouyht her no 
pain, although ehe had asked herseif the same 
question again and again. 

Her former answer to it had been a warm 
heart-glow and « brigh:ened look. 

She had thoughs how Guy and she would 


’ bravely face the battle of life together, hand- 


in-hand, and what her love shoold be to him 
in some tiny home, bis.luboures sweetened and 
lightened by all the tenderness which sbo 
would shower upon him. 

Bat now he had deliverately and plainly toi 
her that he could not be buppy with ner if they 
were poor. And yet, if ber father refused to 


' Bhare his wealth with them, poor they must 


be ; and all her love would be as naught to 
weigh against her lack of fortune! 

Gay would bs miserabie | 

He woutd regret thut he had married her; 


' and yet she would have no power to release 


him from the ties which would be so uncon- 
genial to him. 

If ber father gave her the money, she might 
surely jet Guy have it without ner 

Why shoald she bother him with her com- 
pany when the wealth was all he cesired ? 

And May formed. the wildest plans for 
letting him have ali he wished for, and herself 
vanishing from his ken for ever. 

Sbe couldn't make any decided arrangements, 
for she knew absolutely nothing of the world or 
its ways; but she meant to ask her kind old 
friend Mrs. Wheeler to take care of her, and 
hide her away in some snug corner, waere no 
one should ever fina her. And thos setsling 
in her own mind the terribie question of her 
future life, great tears rose to her eyes, falling 
like crystals cown her fuir cheeks; und sobs 
wrung the white young bosom, which rose and 
fell like the snowy billows of the troubled 
Bea. 

Poor Hawthorn ! 

She had led such a sad and lonely life, into 
the monotony of which this man had broken 
like the brightness of the mid-day sun, anc 


made ali the world to hold w new, deliciously, 


sweet meaning for her. 

The name of Gay Forrester rang in her 
ears from ‘morning to night, and in her dreams 
from night until morniag. 

The birds sang to her of his love, the flowere 
whispered of it, the bright sky refleoted it ; 
the sighing of the nights wiads spoke of it in 
each faint shivering moan; tne emerald grass 
and the morning dew were made sweet by it. 
All the world had spoken to her of Gay For- 
rester and his love—und now! Great Heaven! 
his love had been a sham; an imposture, & 
thing which had never been. save in her own 
loving fancy, and bis own deceitfal words, 

He had never loved her, or he would not 
have considered wealth necessary to make 
him happy with her, while she—she had loved 
him with all her hears and mind and soul— 
not Guy Forrester as he really was, but as 
he had seemed to her tobe. Her own pure 
mind had pictured in him a very perfect being. 
His vain words and weil-acted deeda had 
told her the same. : 

May had believed in those perfectione, 
and, so believing, had given him her all, 
Now she foand thatshe bad received nothing 
in return—nothing whatever. Like the thirsty 


; Gesert traveller she had been tricked by a 


delusion. 

She had seen the mirage of a true and 
earnest love, of a long hfe of constancy and 
devo:ion, hand-in-hand with the man who had 
chosen her, and whom she had chosen. 

But now, alas! the desert delusion had 
faded, and she had awakened from the sweet 
dream to find herself more sad and alone thas 
ever, with the painful added consciousness 


| that this dream must shut out the possibility 
| of one gleam herexfter of the trae brighsmets 


that every natural woman muet crave for, 
and frame as her ideal of home life. 

She who had so longed for love, must have 
no love—she who was soproud and independent, 
muat feel herself a clog upon her hueband; & 
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needful nuisance, by which he secured to him- 
self the riches he wished for. 

Oh ! if she conld but set Guy free—Guy who 
had never really loved her ! 

Mrs. Wheeler came to the door to tell her 
that her husband had arrived, bat May would 
not admit her, 

She sobbed out her denial in broken words, 
saying that she was lying down. 

Ii was in vain that the kindly old woman 
shook the handle of the door, and coaxed her 
to let ber in. 

May, in the first sharp blow of surprised 
price and grief, could share her sorrow with 
no one. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


“YOUR WIFE!” EXCLAIMED SIR ROGER IN AN AWE- 
STRUCK WHISPER, ‘IMPOSSIBLE | ”’ 


Wuitez the heart of Guy Forrester’s wife 
was torn with painfal thoughts as she lay in 
her chamber alone, he was shown into the 
driwing-room by Mrs. Wheeler, who an- 
nounced his arrival to her master. He was 





reading, but put down hia book at once, to 
take Guy's card and Lord Rangor's letter of | 


ing for him a series of sketches, and { shall be 
grateful if you can assist me with your kind 
advice, or help me in any way. Iam a total 
stranger in your locality. I did myself tte 
pleasure of calling upon you some time since, 
but, unfortunately, you were away from home.” 

‘Bo I heard,” replied Sir Roger, calmly, 
afier which a pause ensued ; bat when it had 
lasted long enoagh to be unpleasant, the artist 
broke it. 

‘* MayI hope for your assistance?” he com- 
menced with a smile. 

‘In what way?” asked the other, so curtly 
that Guy Forrester remembered his wife's 
words, and began to think that Sir Roger was 
indeed & many bequilled porcupine, and that it 
would be truly a difficult matter to get hold 
of him in the anticipated soft place after all. 
Still, he had no intention of at present giving 
up the attempt. 

“IT must leave that to your kindness of 
heart,’ he replied, with his most winning 
manner. 

“You. evidently are a stranger to me,” 
answered the Baronet, with a black look, for 
he deemed that this young fellow was veatar- 
ing to patronise him. 

‘‘T am notfamed for kindness of heart at 


yen from the — we — which | om, pn A Meter A have been ag if a 
e@ housekeeper presented them to him. | Rangor had post ou up as to the sort o 
“The gpey= is —e = the Jena 2 | man you would have to doal with ; better still 
room, sir,’ she remarked, and withdrew at if he had not sent you here at all, I shonld 

a, sre pre. Acar tape | in -_ — | have thought that Phe _ more sense!”’ 
which made itself piainly visible in her face; This speech was a poser for Guy Forrester. 
by Pose pesos flood ot colon. pa Sir Roger Thore really was nothin left Son’ hin to do, 
was too preoccupied to notice it. 
ane _— _ 8 4m = Precip with | the pe which brag rig! tee the ny eed 
58 daughter, and had only been wondering a; ‘“ You seem amused, Mr. Forrester,’’ he re- 
few minates before whether the artist would marked, coldly; ‘‘ but I certainly cannot share 
again turn up at Lake St. Ormo Cottage, and in your merriment!” and as he spoke, he arose 
8 mg once what the card and the i -~ seat, as thongh 4 a oane that so 
er meant, ar as he was concerned, the mee was af 

Tt was a courteous note which his Lordship ' an end. ? 

had written, asking Sir Roger to show any; But the artist had no intention whatever 
atientiou to his friend which he fonod him- , Of thus being bowed out; and he felt his tem- 
self able to do, as he waa desirous of making per rising at the treatment he was receiving 
some skeiches of the immediate vicinity of at the Baronet’s hands. So he kept his seat. 
the Jeke, and the town was some miles) ‘Iam sorryif I have offended you in any 
distant. way,” he said, trying to smother down bis 


The Baronet read the letter with a frown, laughter, “for I really am most anxious for | 


took up the card and Jooked at the name. | your good-will and friendship ; and I sincerely 
“Gay Forrester!" he repeated, as his eyes hops, Sir Roger, that we shall know one 

passed over the words. ‘‘I think 1 have seen another much better before I leave the neigh- 

notices of some of his pictures, A clever artist, bourhood,” 

I dareray, nevertheless, I cannot have him; ‘Deeply honoured, I’m sure!" said the 

here, Rangor must have forgotten that I Baronet, sarcastically; ‘‘ bat however long 

have a daughter. Had I been a bachelor, I you might be in the neighbourhood, Mr. For- 


should huve had no objection to have helped rester, we should be most unlikely to know © 


the young man; as itis, itis impossible.” | one another any better than we do at present ; 
And he turned to the bell, and rang it. / and that even with your peculiarly friendly 
‘* May might come into the drawing-room. and familiar ways, you must acknowledge is 

She will not enter here without permission. not very well. 

I will see him here, " he soliloquised. ‘Lord Rangor should not have sent you 
* You can show Mr. Forrester in,” he said here. He, like thejrest of the world, knows that 

to Mrs. Wheeler, as she stood at the door I came to this place for complete retirement, 

awaiting his instructions; and in a couple of and that I receive no visitors whatever. I did 

minutes thie artist stood before him. , not do so when my daughter wasa child, and 
He was a decidedly prepossessing looking ' now less than ever do I intend to entertain 


man, or would have been 80 to nineteen people , anybody, to say nothing of one who isa per- 
out of twenty. 


| but either to laugh or take offence; so he did , 


Sir Roger Dalkeith was the twentieth! He | 


did not tuke a fancy to Mr. Gay Forrester. 
The very picturesqueness which had at- 


fect stranger to me!” 

“Bat I am not a stranger to Rangor! ” 
, struck in Gay, a little fiercely. 
‘Perhaps not; but Lord Rangor can cer- 


tracted his daughter, repulsed him. He was tainly not choose my acquaintances for me, 
altogether too dééonair in his appsarance, too | nor elect who I should or should not receive at 
smiling, too ready to be familiar, ; my house. Moreover, you may be surprised 
The Baronet made up his mind at once to hear that I met his lordship upon my 
that he was a puppy and a coxscomb, and | homeward journey, and he inquired whether 
determined to treat him accordingly. He did ; you had turned up in this vicinity, and I con- 
not, therefore, cffer Mr. Forrester his hand, | fess he seemed pleased when I told him you 
but used it to indicate aseatat a considerable had not done so—more pleased than a very 
distance from himself—somewhat to that | sincere friend would have . I think!” 
gentleman's astonishment ; but still he had no| A sudden gleam of anger flamed into Guy 
idea of being dismayed at a little coldness ; Forrester's handsome dark eyes. He was fast 
and hauteur. losing his temper under Sir Roger Dalkeith's 
‘Sir Roger Dalkeith, I conclude I have the | cold and cynical treatment of him. 
pleasure of addressing,” he said, with a (To be continued.) 
smile. = 
“ Yes, that is my name,” said the Baronet, 
in no way assisting him toan explavation. 


_“I am afriend of Lord Rangor’s,” con-| Fre manners are like personal beanty—a 
tinted the aziist, aod am devireus of tak- i letter of credit everywhere. 








QUIET WAYS ARE BEST. 
, P 


Wuat's the use of worrying, 

Of hurrying, 

And scurrying, 

Everybody flarrying 
And peasing 50 their rest? 
When everything is teaching us, ; 
Preaching, and beseeching us, 
To settle down and end the fuss, 

For quiet ways are best. 
The rain that trickles down in showers 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers, 
And gentle zephyrs gather up 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup. 
There's ruin in the tempest's path ; 
There's ruin in a voice of wrath ; 

And they alone are blest 
Who early learn to dominate 
Themeelves, their violence abate, 
And prove by their serene estate 

t quiet ways are best, 


Nothing’s gained by worrying, 
By hurrying, 
And sourrying ; 
With fretting and with flarrying 
The temper’s often lost. 
And in pursuit of some small priza 
We rush ahead, and are not wise, 
And find the unwonted exercise 
A fearfal price has cost. 
"Tis better far to join the throng 
That do their duty right along ; 
Reluctant they to raise a fuss 
Or make themselves ridicalous. 
Calm and serene in heart and nerve, 
Their strength is always in reserve ; 
And nobly stands each test : 
And every day, and all about, 
By scenes within, and scenes without, 
We can discern, with ne'er a doubt, 
That quiet ways are best. 





J.P. 








GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
OHAPTER XVII. 


Rosamonp, Lady Casileton, was presented 
' at Court, and there was bat one verdict re- 
ing her—she was the beauty, par excel- 
lence, of the season. 
| True, she had been upon the stage; but then 
she bad behaved with the decorum of one born 
to high estate. It was rumoured abroad that 
| she came of a noble family, and but for the 
unkindness of her relations, need never have 
been upon the stage at all. She was the 
‘ admired of all beholders; only one or two 
of the denizens of via refrained from 
singing her praises. Her beauty they admitted, 
but in their secret hearts they condemned 
her as soulless, It seemed to them some 
water-spirit, some creature like Undine in 
the beautiful old German legend, Undine be- 
fore she received her soul. It seemed, I say, 
to them that such a creature as that had 
as much capacity for love as the young 
Countess. 

The Duchess of Monkton presented Rosa- 
mond. She had been the intimate friend of 
Reginald’s mother ; and years before, when he 
was almost a schoolboy, she had promised, 
half-jestingly, to be his wife's sponsor at 
Court. §So very soon after their return from 
Paris he called on the old lady to claim the 
fulfilment of her promise. 

“T must tell you one thing, Duchess!" he 
' gaid, with his old frank smile, “My Roza- 
| mond was not born in the purple. She was— 

perhaps I shall shock you—she wasan actress 
before her marriage!” u 

“ Which proves she must have intellect ! 
said the Duchess, kindly. ‘Iam quite will- 
ing to perform my promise, Rex. I honour 





Se 


a for being brave enough to set the world 
and i Grandy at defiance by marrying for 
. love!’ 
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Rex felt greatly relieved. He had dreaded 
this interview more than words can say. 

“I don't know how to thank you!” he 
said, simply; ‘‘ wren you have seen my wife 
you will understand my infatuation.” 

“T think your uncle behaved very badly !"’ 
eaid her Grace, sympathetically. ‘‘ Castleton 
used to be a great favourite of mine. When 
ho was a lad he and my eldest son were in- 
eeparable friends, though, of course, he was 
far the elder; but at last he quarrelled with 
Monkton. I never knew why; bnt I know 
there were high words between them |!” 

“I wonder if the Dake was privy to his 
marriage?” 

The Dachess looked thoughtful. 

“I have fancied sometimes that their 
friendship, like eo many others, was broken 
for a woman's sake, You kaow Oswald died 
unmarried. I never so much as heard his 
name linked with any girl's; yet, when he 
was on his deathbed, he called incessantly 
on ‘Irene!’ Now, since your uncle’s will has 
been public property, I have noticed that his 
wife’s name was Irene !”’ 

Her eyes were bright with tears. Rex 
hastened to speak reassuringly. 

“It might have been, My uncle was a 
strange man ; even the nature of his wiil was 
eccentric !” 

“Yes! You were bound to marry his 
daughter. Whata good thing for you it wag 
that she disappeared, for I.eappose you would 
have been faithful to your Rosamond through 
all temptations.” 

‘‘ Tam eure of it; but the choice of desert- 
ing her was not left me. Rosamond was my 
wife before we even heard of Lady Gerda's 
existence.” 

‘Do you believe she is dead?” 

“ Yes 1” emphatically. 

And how > things go with you in the un- 
certainty ? You don’t look poverty-stricken |" 

Rex felt embarrassed, bat he replied by the 
statement which he and the Countess had 
decided to give to all too-inquisitive friends. 

‘*I havea moderate allowance for three 
years. At the end of that time, unless Gerda 
is found, I take possession of the whole 
estate.” 

“Ah! a moderate allowance. 
that suit a beautifal wife ?"’ 

* Oh! we have both resolved to be prudent. 
It is only about a fifth of our proper income ; 
but, after all, Duchess, if we do get somewhat 
into debt, it would be easy enough to make 
matters straight when we come into our 


How will 


** Still I wouldn't ran into debt if I were you, 
Rex. You see, herdadyship may prove to be 
alive |” 

He shook his head. 

“There is not the slightest chance of 
that!” 


The Duchess was too good-natured to tell/n 


him how muoh she differed from him. 

‘* Then you will tell your wife I shall be 
most happy to introdace her at the next draw- 
ing-room, i should like to make her acquaint- 
ance first. Perhaps you will bring her to dine 
here quietly one night next week ?” 

et ag be delighted. Which night shall 
we say ?” 

‘Tuesday, I think. Monkton will be here 
then, and one or two of his friends.” 

** Monkton has not followed my example! ” 

The Duchess smiled. 

* No chance of it. Monkton is not a marry- 
inpgman. I get quite cross with him soms- 
times, and ask himif he wishes the name 
of Rathyn to become extinct!” 

“No oe of that, I hope!” 

“Well, he is the last of the direct line; 
after him we have only distant cousins.” 

“Well, you must try and convert him. 
He can’t be very ancient yet.” 

“ Five-and-twenty, and his brother would 
have been considerably over forty had he 
lived. There was a great difference in their 
age. Many people take Bertram for my 
grandson,’ 





Rex went straight home, and told his wife 
the news. 

Rosamond ponted. 

‘* Give up a whole evening to an old woman 
like that. Must we really, Rex?” 

He felt annoyed. 

“TI think it is only a common mark of 
courtesy. Remember, the Duchess was my 
motner's oldest friend.” 

‘Bat I am not your mother, Rex.” 

‘* Besides,” he went on, not seeming to 
notice the interruption, though it made him 
bite his lips for a moment to keep back a 
reproof, ‘*the Duchess is one of the moet 
exclusive women in London, Rose; and it 
must be an advantage for you to go into 
society uncer her auspices.” 

Rosamond looked annoyed. 

‘‘T am quite as good as sha is.” 

‘My dear, that is not the question. The ; 
Duchess of Monkton has been a leader in the , 
fashionable world for more than forty years.”’ | 

‘‘T am Countess of Castleton, that is quite 
enough to open society’s doors to me. You 
muet think me very underbred, Rex, if you 
are so anxious about the impression I make.’ 

“I think you the loveliest woman in the 
world!’’ he said, fondly. 

‘* Yet you want me to be bored by spending 
a long evening téte-a-téte with an old lady !,” 

‘‘ Hardly that. The Dake will be there and 
a few other guests.” 

‘TI suppose the Dake is in his dotage ?” 

‘* Perhaps; he is twenty-five,” 

‘*Oh! I thought he was her husband,” 

‘“‘Her son, the last surviving of seven 
children. She is wrapped up in him,” 

‘Is he nice?” 

‘‘Awfully good-looking ; bat, prepare to be 
shocked, Rose. He does not care for ladies.” 

The Countess looked interested. 

**Do you mean he is a misanthrope ?"’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind. To ladies en masse 
he is courteous, attentive and agreeable. It 
is only as individuals he cannot appreciate 
them.” 

“T have changed my mind,” said the 
Countess, abruptly. ‘I shall be delighted to 
dine with the Dachess on Taesday. I will 
write a little note to say so, and thank her 
for her invitation,” 

Rex stooped and kiseed his wife. Of course 
this concession was due to his influence, Of 
course she was prepared to endure a dull 
evening solely for his pleasure. Unsuspicious 
by nature, he never dreamed that his four 
months’ bride was bent on captivating the 
Dake of Monkton, that the thought of sub- 
duing this woman-slighting peer was the hope 
which made Rosamond’s face so bright. 

She took unwonted pains with her toilet on 
Taesday, and the effect was that of unstudied, 
beautiful simplicity. Only a white silk robe 
trimmed with costly lace, and caught up here 
and there with large banches of forget-me- 


ot. 

“Shall I do?” she asked her husband, 
demurely, as he placed her in the carriage. 
“Do you think I shall fascinate the — 
Dachess ?” 

‘* You would fascinate a statue.” 

They reached Ruthyn House exactly five 
minutes before the dinner hour. A party of 
four were assembled in the drawing-room— 
the Duchess and her son; Mr. Carew, a dis- 
tinguished African traveller, and his wife, Lady 
Lillian, who, like Rosamond, was a bride of 
only a few monthe’ standing. 

Had they consulted together the two brides 
could not have attired themselves s0 as to 
present a more bewitching contrast. 

Rosamond, tall, stately, wearing rich silk 
and lace. Lady Lilian, a petite mignon figure, 
dressed in clouds of black net with banches 
of primroses. One might have been a Court 
matron, the other a village nymph, as they sat 
side by side; but there was another striking 
difference between them which the keen. 
sighted Duchess was quick to note, 

Lady Lilian’s blue eyes wandered often 
to her husband’s face; even while talking 








epiritedly to others she seemed to know if he 


were speaking. The Countess of Castleton 
from the moment she sat down took no notice 
of the Earl; unless he pointedly addressed her 
she seemed unconscious ke was in the room. 
Yet Lady Lilien was an heiress who had 
married a savant twenty years older than 
herself, who had littl: bat an old name to 
cff+r, while Rosamond owed everything. 
position, rank, wealth, to her huaband, 

“I don’t like ber,” waa the old lady’s re- 
flection, ‘and I don't think I can be prejn- 
diced, because I had meant to be so fond vf 
her.” 

In that trying baif-honr iu the drawing 
room while the gentlemen lingered over their 
wine, the Duche:zs tried to make friends with 
her two young gnests, both of whom she saw 
that evening for the first time, 

Rozamond tock up a book of engravings, 
which seemed to occupy ber whole attention. 
Lilian talked of her home, her hushaad, and 
the doubt which just then hung heavy on her 


| heart—whether Mr. Carew won!d not have to 


teke one more trip to the wilds of Central 
Africa to oblige eome learned society with 
which he was connected 

‘*T6 wonld be very hard for you," suid the 
Dachess, kindly. ‘ Could you not accompany 
him?” 

Lady Lilian shook her head. 

“T did wish it very much. If we could have 
gone together [ shou! quite have enjoyed the 
idea, but Hugh says is wouldn't do. I should 
be anre to be ill, and he would rather T stayed 
at home to welcome him on his return, I 
don’t suppose he will be gone six months, but 
it will be horrid to part with him |)” 

Rosamond looked up. 

‘Then why do you let bim go?” 

‘*T don’t think it’s a qnestion cf ‘letting,’ 
Lady Castleton,” smiled the other. ‘I sup- 
pose if I made a fuss he wouldn’t go; but 
his heart is in his scientific pursnits, and if be 
undertakes this journey he may make come 
important discoveries which will win him still 
more fame. You must be glad the Earl has 
no taste for science?” 

**T shouldn't mind,” said Rosamond, lightly 
“Tf Rex took it into his hewd to travel in any 
outlandish place where I couldn’t go I should 
make myself yuite happy. There is so much 
to amuse one in Lonaon,I don’t consider a 
hueband at all essential to one’s oappiness!” 

The Dochess felt a strange dieappointment. 
Every minute she pitied Rex more, and it was 
quite a relief to her when the gentlemen 
entered. The Duke went up to Rosamond, 
Lord Castleton turned over the leaves of Lady 
Lilian’s music, and the great African traveller 
approached the Duchess, who, in his child- 
hood, had been like a second mother to him. 

“‘T have come to be congrutuluted,” he said, 
brightly. ‘‘ What do you think of Lil?” 

* That you should be a huppy man!” 

He smiled. 

‘Ah! you were rather alarmed, I fancy, 
when you heard a battered old traveller like 
me had dared to marry a beauty hardly out 
of the schoolroom, but I don't taink you can 
wonder now.” 

‘No. LIownI was alittle doudtfal of Lady 
Lascelle’s daughter, but Lady Lilian takes 
after her father.” 

** Ay. He told me when I asked for her that 
I was robbing his home of all its sunshine, 
Dachess, has she told you of my next expedi- 
tion?” 

“TI wonder you can leave her,?” 

**T can trust her!” 

** Yes, but she will be so lonely, unless, in- 
deed, she returns to her mother.” 

* She will never do that. I shall not start 
until the end of the seuson, and I daresay by 
that time she will have made many friends. 
I own I would rather leave her as a guest with 
someone she cares for than alone in her own 
house, even with the most faithful of ser- 
vants.” 

A sudden idea came to the Duchess, but 
she did not mention it. Lady Lilian ceased 
her gong, and the conversation became general, 
until at eleven the guests dispersed, aud only 
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the young Duke lingered for a farewell gossip, Duke began to suspect that Miss Nathan had 


with his mother. 


| done something beyond the pale of forgiveness; 


‘* And you are really going to present two so he asked with well-assumed carelessness,— 


brides next week? What an indefatigable , 


old lady you are!” 

«“ What do you think of them, Bertie?” 

‘‘] am nota jadge of young ladies. 
no experience with them.” 

‘It is just because you have no particular 
experience that you are such a good jadge.” 

* You old flatterer!” 

“ Bat——" 

“TI know quite well what you are going to 
ask, and as you'll be sure to get my opinion 
eooner or later, I'll be obiiging enough to give 
it you now. I think you have treated me 
shamefnily |” 

“ Bertie!” 

“You have no regard for my peace of mind!" 

«“ Bat how have I endangered 11?" 

“By introducing me to the sweetest speci- 
mena of womanhood I ever met. and, at the 


“The fair Theresa continues to give satis- 
| faction, I suppose? Really, she seems for- 
|tunate; she bas been here, if I remember 


I have right, seven calendar months, “Tis something 


| marvellous! ” 
| ‘Really, Bertram, you are very imperti- 
nent! ”’ 

**My dear mother, I am stating facts. I 
don't admire the damsel myself, but since you 
are 80 averee to change Iam delighted that 
you are satisfied with her, ‘The equint is a 
mere trifle; and beauty, we all know, is only 
skin-deep eo long may Theresa Nathan preside 
over your eiestus and faney work!” 

| * Bertie, now don’t say 
You are eo bitter in*your remarks, 
afraid to tell you; but——” 

“Don’t say the fair Theresa contemplates 
entering the bonds of holy matrimony and 


spiteful. 
am quite 


same time, waiting to perform the introduction thus deserting you, mover. Don't/ I shall 


till she had a wedding.-ring on her finger.”’ 

*“'Tnat would apply to both our guests.” 

‘* Hardly. The rose is a magnificent flower, 
but for my part I never thought it eqaal to 
the lily.” 

** And this particular rose ? ” 

‘‘Is one of those splendid specimens of 
ooleuring which delude the eye, but have no 
fragrance.” 

“ Poor Rex!” 

‘| He seems pretty satiefied,” 

‘** Bat will he keep so?” 

“1 is to be hoped he will.” 

** Bertie, I can’t like her.”’ 

**] never asked you to, mother mine.” 

**No; but I meant to be so fond of Castle. 
ton's wife. I thought she might even take 
the place of the daughter you refuse to give 
me.” 

The Duke’s brow clouded. 

*“ Don’t touch on your favourite grievance, 
mother. Aftar all, a companion suits you far 
better-than a daughter-in-law could do The 
one you can change as often as you please, the 
other would be a fixture, and if she happened 
to be a failure, it would be awkward.” 

The old lady grew indignant. 

** You speak as if I were fond of change!” 
she ssid, in a most injured tone, 

‘* My dear mother, { hope you are.”’ 

“ Bertram ! ” 

“ Because you have so many.” said the in- 
corrigible Dake. ‘“‘ Now, I don't want toannoy 
you, but how many companions have you had 
since Flosey married? Is it fourteen, mother, 
or only twelve?" 

“Neither. You exaggerate terribly, Ber- 
tram ; the number is only eight!" 

‘* Eight!’ repeated the Duke, maliciously. 
“And what has been the average length of 
their stay, three months ?”’ 

‘s Bertram |!” 

“ Bat isn’t it true?” 

“Ts it my fault?” inquired the pocr 
Duchess. ‘Could I help it if the two nicest 
married in the first year, and am I to blame 
that one went into an Anylican convent?” 

‘* There remains five unuccoaunted for.” 

“TI couldn’t keep them,” protested her 
Grace “I really couldn’t; two weren't even 
ladies, they behaved like servants; "’ 

“Still there remains three unaccounted 
for,” repeated the Dake, who, though he 
dearly loved his mother, never could refrain 
from teasing her. 

** Well, one flirted so atrocionsly with the 
butler that I expected his wife to appeal to 
me; another spelt so badly that I was 
ashamed of her letters; and the third cried 
every dayto gohome It was like living in an 
atmosphere of damp mist.” 

** Bravely explained, mother mine! Well, 
Miss Nathan at least eecapes the faults of her 
predecessors. She is hideously ugly, and I 
think she equints, but these defects are im- 
misterial so long as you are satieficd; therefore, 
long may she bestow the sunshine of her pre- 
gence on Rathyn House!” 

There was such an ominous silence that the 


| 
4 


never curvive the separation. I shall lie awake 
whole nights contemplating the bligsfal com- 
paniouship I have lost!” 
“ You have lest?” 
| ‘Well, you know, mother, she made it 
touchingly plain from the very first that she 
would rather be my companion than yours.” 
“ Bertram, why did you not warn me?” 
“Of what use? Well, who is the happy 
man who has despoiled us both?” 
“T don’t understand you!” 
‘*‘ Who is Miss Nathan going to marry ?" 
| “ No one.” 


I thought you meant to part with 
' her.” 


“ Tho parting is over; she went this morn- 
in ” ‘ 
Se And wherefore?” 

“I really couldn't stand it any longer, 
Bertram. I wm convinoed her sisters were 
always here Iam quite sure one or other of 
them was always concealed ‘in her bedroom, 
and she was always hunting for things for 
them. I don’smind being kind to people, but 
to dress seven plain yourg women, half feed 
them, and wholly supply them with pocket- 
money just becuuee their sister was my com- 
panion, tired even my patience, and so——” 

; * §o you gave her notice ?.”’ 


“Yes”’ 


‘* What particular indiscretion on the part 
of the seven induced you'to nerve yourself for 
the eacrifice ?” 

“They were going to move last quarter— 
Lady-Day—and Theresa asked me if Emma 
might come here to sleep for a week, to be out 
of the confusion. Hmma is the one they set 
up fora beanty, you know. Well, I detest 
her, and I felt that if once she ‘got into this 
house with a bor I should never get her out of 
it; so I told Tneresa‘I was changing my plans, 
and should not require her services after a 
month, and as it was our last quiet time to- 
gether I should prefer not to be disturbed, 
even by the beavtifal and fragile Emma.” 

“ Bravo, mother! What did she say? ” 

|  §he wanted to know what she had done.” 
| “ Anawkward question.” 

“Tevaded it I told her I-was changing my 
plans ; that now as I was growing old I needed 
someone not only to talk to and sit with when 
I was alone, but one who could occasionally 
come to the drawing-room and amuse my 
guests by a song or a pianoforte solo.” 

‘Famous! She knew nothing of music!” 

** Not a note.” 

* What did she say?” 

“J think she cried,” said the Duchess, 
gravely, ‘I know che declared I never men- 
tioned music when I engaged her. I was 
almost conquered by her grief; but another 
letter from Mrs. Nathan on the subject of 
Eama, addressed this time to myself, settled 
matters. aud I was firm, but it was very try- 
ing. Really, 1 fels positively relieved to say 
good bye to her; I was tired to death of her 
tears and laments.” 


j “I thought you liked her?” 


‘TI tried to.” 





** Why didn’t you succeed ?”” 

‘¢‘T am nota mean woman, Bertie; but I do 
hate feeling that people are trying how much 
they can get out of me, and that was the 
policy of the entire Nathan family.” 

‘¢ What will you do now, mother? ’’ 

‘*My dear, 1am completely lost. I declare 
I have felt so lonely and deserted to-day that, 
but for very pride, I would have telegraphed 
to Theresa,” 

‘Lam very glad you did not.” 

The mother sighed. 

‘* She had her faults, but she was better than 
no one. Inever had a taste for solitude, 
Bertie, and at past sixty I fear it is too late 
to acquire it.” poe 

‘‘ Why should you attempt to acquire it? 
There must be dozens of girls only too thank- 
fal to step into Miss Nathan’s shoes.” 

“Boores, if I could find them,” 

“ Advertize.” 

“ And have * read ——— two hundred 

lies. Then, after selecting the most eligible, 
Sore a heartache for the hundred and ninety- 
nine left homeless. Nothank you, Bertie. I 
did it once, and vowed I never would again.”’ 

“Go to a select agency.” 

“I dislike agencies. Al my most arrant 
failuree were sent to me by a well-known 

‘*‘ Then, mother, I am at the end of my sug- 
gestions if you won't advertise, and won't go 
to an agency. Now, can I advise you?” 

“ Thave quite determined thank you Bertie. 
I made up my mind without any assistance.” 

** Indeed ! eo yen mean to go companion- 
less for the rest of your days?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

* And since you despise the regular channels, 
how are you going to procure the much-desired 
article?” F 

‘‘T have written to Fiorencs Leslie.” 

The Danke flashed; he had"had a boyish 
admiration for his cousin—not love, bat the 
faithful half-reverential affection a young lad 
often has for a woman too many years his 
senior for him to think of him as her fiancé. 

‘tT don’t see the use of that.” 

‘‘Flossy had her faults,’ confessed the 
Duchess; ‘“ but she suited me. I have never 
had a companion I liked so well ; so it seemed 
to me the most sensible thing I could do 
would be to write to her.” . 

“ But she is Charles Leslie's companion 


' now, mother, instead of yours, aud you surel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


don’t expect her to leave her husband an 
olive-branches (has she any, by the way?) to 
return to you?” 

“She has four children in-seven years! T 
call it dreadfully improvident ; but then what 
can you expect of a girl who left a home like 
this to marry a country clergyman. She was 


' only four-and.twenty, so surely she might 





eee -ngengeeonse= +598" 


have waited to see if she could not do better !” 

“« Only she happened to love Charles Leslie. 
Well, mother, have you actually had the 
audacity to propose she should leave ‘him and 
return to you?” ~ 

The Duchess looked deeply injured. 

a sant ive toe Meer ge I think 
might give me time to explain myself. 
ee Mg dear mother, I have ‘been waiting 
patiently for the last half-hour for you to 

explain yourself.” 

*“ As Florence stited me so well herself, she 
can surely find someone else likely to do so. 
I have left the selection entirely in her hands, 
with only one stipulation.” 

“That the lady shouldn't squint?” 

TREES ont srry sent 

“ 8 er a 

“ You are too provoking. No; I have stipu- 
lated that she should have no relations within 
visitable distance.” : wee 

‘‘ How mean she'll think you.” 

“T can't help that.” ‘ 

“ Well, and when is the prodigy coming ?” 

“T have no idea. Florence has nof even 
answered my letter hain : 

“She is probably secking a respectable 
orphan. Really mother, Iean't sée why 

idn’t apply to the Governors of the Foun 
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Hospital yourself. age —_, have been the 
very people to gratify your wishes.” = 

Lik teen, with an affectionate good-night, 
the Dake of Monkton took his leave, 

The following week the Duchess ted 
the two young brides, Lady Lilian Carew and 
the Countess of Castleton. It wagsquite. an 
event for her Gece, and in the égherest of it 
she forgot for awhile her 
Praca og Lilian te a. — I 
finding out people’s tro , " 
reaneale them, hearing the Sccheosmtodien 
out a. companion, contrived te acco r 
in her drives, and to find a great 
to devote to her. 

Mr. Carew was delighted at the intimacy 
between the two. Neither he nox Lilian 





, sa te th 
ig oe Etliam, instecd of being ileiions 

was oe , Was always bright and 

Omemaest days con find an 

Dachess te l 

dep meee Eda Dies axel eon 

ay, “ Ene never take “my new 


© » 
“ found one? When is she 
:  Dashess?™ one 
oe 
oe 3 . her,” 
ped 
not. 
“Why not?” 


” 
‘My niece writes as if it-wogld bes charity 
to give her a home. Now, Lady 
‘Lilian, those very distr ; 3 
people are-never interesting.” _ 

‘*T daresay she will be very nice.” 

Enter the Duke, just in time to catch the 
last remark, and to say, wickedly,— 

“Ah! Lady Lilian, you have heard the 
news?” 

‘*T was just congratulating your mother!” 

‘¢ We have been drawing fancy portraits of 
Miss March, The mother imagines a tall, 
sallow girl, with an unhealthy complexion, 
@ decided stoop, and decided Puritanical 
notions about Sunday. I say she will be 
fair, fat, and forty. Now, Laay Lilian, what 
is your prophecy? ”’ 

“Oh! I say she will be nice.” 

“tNice! That is such a vague word.” 

“Is ib?” 

“Yes, Now, what age do you give her? I 
said forty; her Grace says twenty-nine.” 

“Did you really make no stipulation, 
Dachess.? ” 

**None, I told Florence to send me a 
companion she thought I should like, and she 
gays I ehall be delighted with Mary March.” 

** T hope you will be.”’ 

“I’m adraid not. I never did like people 
everyone went into raptures over,” 

“'Phat's right, mother; prepare for dis. 
appointment. Lady Lilian, are you going? 
Let me see you to your carriage.” 

And on the way Lilian contrived to ask 
him not to prejudice his mother against Miss 
March, 

“Ipia.so hard for a gitl to come among 
strangers. Don’t make her position more 
—— by preparing your mother to dislike 
er,"’ 


< Lady Lilian, I don't believe she.is a 
r ve 
oCilian’s face flushed. 

; hy it eng still harder for ner. A 
girl is-young and hopefal; .a woman knows 
the trials. of lita. 3 wigs could get you to 

ro ime som Bs @,”” 

‘You won! me imperti : 

*‘ Leould not.” 

“*Dhen -will you stay away from Rathyn 
House/till Miss March bas been there a week 


or two? dt would give your mother such a 
much better chance of liking her if they were 
deft edone together just at first,” 

“T believe you are right,” he said, thoughi- 





fully. ‘The fact is, Lady Lilian, unless I 
really like and respect a person I can’é help 
turning them into ridicule.” 

_“ When once your mother has learned to 
like Miss March it won't matter how much 
you ridicule her, but till then ——” 

“T had better keep my distance? Very 
well, Lady Lilian, I shall run down to Monk- 
ton Priory for the Easter recess, and I will 
beter on Monday so as to be a few days before 
my guests ; that will give your protégée a clear 


“Thank you. Weanzegoing into Yorkshire 
for Easter, and we alse-stars on Monday, so 
Miss March will have a clear field.” 










“She ia-aure to be horrible. My cousin, 
Leslie, is just one of these women who 

't bear to ses anyonedn trouble. When 

gob my mother's letter her first thought 

‘he-who most wanted a home, not who 
4 auited to her aunt.’’ 


smiled. 
“ Well, we see. “ We shall both he in 
aa anne ae a we 
eompare our opinions of Miss March before 
we.confide them to your mother?” 
“ 1” replied the young man, 


Stranger as their mistress was the reverse. 

Many of them remembered the days when 
‘‘Miss Florence” lived at Ruthyn House; 
not one of them bat had seen her in her 
occarional visits to her aunt, and all 
decided a friend of hers must be an agreeable 
inmate. 

“A lady born!” pronounced Lister, her 
Grace's own maid, “not like those stuck-up 
things we’ve had lately.’’ 

So everyone prepared to. receive the young 
lady with great good-will. The pretty rooms 
the Dacheas had selected were arranged with 
the greatest care; fresh flowers were in the 
vases, @ firs burnt brightly in the grate, for 
the spring weather was chilly; and, finally, 
since the Duchess had caught cold, and could 
not venture ont, the carriage and horses 
were sent to Victoria Station in excellent 
time to meet the four o’clock train. 

There were numbers of passengers; but 
Thomas knew his work. He lost not a 
moment in staring at all the ladies who 
might possibly be Miss March, but went 
Btraight to the Iuggage van and took 
possession of two trunks bearing her name, 
feeling pretty sure that was the qnickest 
means of identifying her; and so it proved. 
The second had hardly been delivered tg him 
when a young girl came forward, eimply 
dressed in black with long waving ostrich 
feathers in her small felt hat, many-buttoned 
French gloves encaging her pretty hands, and 
with a nameless at of aristocracy about her 
which made Thomas decide she must be Mrs. 
Leslie's friend. 

‘The carriage is waiting, madam,” he said, 
respectfully ; ‘‘ her Grace regretted she could 
not come to meet yon!” 

Mary March returned a courteous answer, 
and took her seat. The servant heaped the 
warm rage over her, and mounted to the box ; 
the gallant bays bore them swiftly towards 
Mayfair, and for a moment the new com- 
panion seemed Jost in a reverie, 

“It is just as if dear papa had lived,’’ she 
murmured to herself; “then I should haye 
had such luxuries ag @ matter of course. I 
hope I am not mercenary, but I am glad my 
employer is rish! No, that is not what I 





mean,” she corrected hereelf. ‘‘ I am glad she 


ade-up her mind, 


poor lady shad quite m 
she ghould-not like Mary M ghe-was the 
: r to do her hongux. 

T eeper was i that a young 
lady,’ special fri of Leslie, was 
coming to etay Dughess could meet 
with another compansee: This phrase was 
ee ae ae Gente } Mies March’s stay 
should heo.meer est one; bat the 
household never suspected and for their 
part were as to like the young | 





is a lady; showill understand my ideas, and 
lock at things from the same standpoints as I 
do, I know Miss Morton thoughts me crazy 
sometimes!” 

The carriage stoppsd at Ruthyn House, 
and there, at the hack of the hall, stood the 
houeekeoper. Suc xi vaneed smilingly. 

‘IT hope I see you weil, miss, and that you 
left Miss Florence—Mra, Leslie I should say 
—in good health?’ 

“ She is very well.’’ 

“And the children, miss, we have never 
seen them here though this was their 
mamma's own home!" 

‘ They are quite well. Ths eldest isa dear 
little thing, very much like her mother.” 

Mgrs. Walton smiled. From that moment 
it would have been hard to make her believe 
any iliof Migs March, Ske opened the door 
of the boudoir herself, and announced the 
ns lady ; then she closed it, and Mary was 

to make her first acquaintanee with the 
Dachess. 

She began some trembling sentences, but, to 
her surprise, she felt a kiss-upon her forehead, 
and a voice said, kindly,— ° 

‘* My dear child, I am so glad to see you. 
Florence has chosen exeellently ! ” 

They talked a little; then the Duchers 
xang for tea, and for Lester to remove Miss 
March's wraps. Then her Grace saw a fragile 
skeader figure—tooalight, perhaps, for health— 
bot perfeot in its beautiful symmetry. The 
little white hands, the small feet, the wide 
open forehead all betrayed the birth which 
the Duchess professedio despise, yet really 
esteemed ag above all price. 

“ And now we must have a long talk, I 
want toknow how Fiorence found you?” 

Ths explanation was very simple. 

‘“T was. compsnion toa ivdy in Mxs. Leslie’s 
parish. Shehad to gg abread om account of 
her nephew's iliness; and though she was 
quite willing for me to stay at Keston until 
her return, and thenrcsums my duties, I did 
not like the thought of trespassing on her 
hospitality for so mavy montha during which 
my services must be useless to her.” 

“Then you are very proud?” said her Grace, 
not ill- pleased. 

‘‘ Mamma, used to say I was too proud!” 

“A little pride is an excellent quality! 
Then you told Fiorence of your difficulty ?” 

‘*T told her I wished to leave Keston.” 

“ And your former friend?” 

“Miss Morton? Oh! she will not be 
home before September, and her uephew 
will return with her. I don'i think she will 
miss me.” 

“And you are not sfraid of being shut up 
alone with an old woman?” 

‘‘lam only afraid I shall not suit you!” 

“Did Fiorence tell: you of my stipulation ? 
You must have thought me very misanthropi- 
cal!” 

** Té did not affect me, for I have no rela- 
tions to visit me,” 

“Then you are an orphan?” 

“Yes! My parents died last year within a 
monthof each other. My life has been a very 
lonely one since then.”’ 

‘‘ Ts need never be a lonely one again, my 
dear!” said the Deachess, with a strange 
moisture about her eyes. ‘I feel almost as if 
my own daughter bad come back tome, Iam 
sure we shall be happy together |" 

She felt even moxe so when the firat evening 
was over. Iss boura had passed like magic. 
Miss March had sung to her, played cribbage, 
amused her with a flow of brights, girlish talk, 
and had looked in her simple grenadine like a 
daughter of the house. 

The Dachess thought of Miss Nathan and 
her taste in dress, and felt rejoiced. Clearly 
her new companion was one who could take 
her piace in the drawing-room, not be of use 
only when her patroness was alone, 

At the end of 2 week the Duchess had taken 
Mary March to hor heart of hearts, had told 
her of her children and their deaths, had con- 
fided to her the eross of her life-—Bertram’s 
indifference to ladies, and had even: declared 
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she saw a shadowy kind of resemblance in 
Mary to someone she had known. 

** Bat I wish your name was different,” she 
observed, a little disappointedly. “TI have 
known so many Marys!” 

The companion smiled. 

‘My father always called me Irene, be- 
cause it was my mother’s name. I like its 
meaning, too—‘ child of peace !’”’ 

The Duchess looked at her intently, a 
strange light came into her eyes. 

**I know now of whom you remind me. 
Come here ; I want to show you something!” 

With very agile tread for one soold she led 
the way to a handsome room next her own, 
whose door was always carefally locked. She 
unfastened it, and entering, motioned to Mary 
to follow her. 

‘It is here my son died. He was on a visit 
to me at the time of his death, and here I 
keep all the memorials I have of him—my 
first-born !’’ Then she opened a small leather 
frame and put a picture into May’s hands. 
“*Do you see the likeness?” 

She meant to the girl before her, but the 
companion saw another subtler resemblance. 
Gerda Travers, who for love's dear sake had 
ay up name, rank, fortune—ay, and even 
identity, rather than despoil the man she 
~ pcan before her her mother’s counter- 
eit. 

Gerda had effaced herself to save Rex his 
inheritance. She had been face to face with 
death; she had taken another name and 
toiled for daily bread ; but she could not blot 
out her memory, she could not forget the past, 
and now it came back to her with overwhelm- 
ing force, for sheheld in her hands her mother’s 
picture. 

“Do you see the likeness?” repeated the 
Dachess. 

“It is her very image! Oh! Duchess, did 
you know her?” 

“‘I know whose picture it is; but I wes 








[THE DUCHESS OF MONKION’S NEW COMPANION.) 


speaking of your resemblance to it—you 
might ove sai for it. Whose likeness is ry a 
**My mother’s.” 
‘* Your mother’s, and her name was Irene.’ 
Miss March bent her head. The Duches 
of Monkton was quick «enough to grasp a 
ei especially where the things pleased 


“ "My dear, this oy represents my son's 
first love, who, had she been willing, would 
have been his wife. Her name was Irene, and 
she came from the country. More than this 
I never knew.” 

‘‘My mother’s name was Irene Smith. I 
think her father was a University coach, near 
Reading. 

The hints looked delighted. 

“Tt all comes back to me now. One of my 
youn sous was reading with Mr. Smith, 
and Monkton was always running down to see 
him. Of course your mother was the attrac- 
tion ; she was the Irene to whom he called 
even on his death-bed.”’ 

** Bhe was 60 
the orphan. “ 
for loving her!” 

“My dear, Iam sure I should. I always 
fancied she had married Lord Castleton (the 
listener winced), but I supp your father 
was my son's successfal r What profes- 
sion did he follow?” 

‘“‘ Literatore,” thankful to remember the 
Earl's studious tastes. ‘‘ He was always hap- 
piest among his books.” 

“Of course, Irene, this com a mend alters 
your position. You can never be my compa- 
nion now.” 


and true!’ murmured 
ou would have forgiven him 


“Indeed! I will never remind you woth: the 
past,” stammered the girl, “I 

Her Grace interrupted her. 

‘* My dear, it is im ble.” 4 


The orphan’s eyes filled with tears. 
“‘I would bave done my best,’’ she mur- 


mured. 
** Child, I should feel as if Monkton would 
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ri ge out of his grave if I let her child be my 
hired companion. You must be my adopted 
daughter. Why, Irene, don’t you see if my 
oon had had his way, you would have end 
grandchild hag 
ut—— 

* “Bat I shall immediatel pee poor at ~ =e 
introduce you to the worl 
shall —- the Mary altogether, and na oui “4 
Irene, Do you mind 2 

‘*I prefer Irene.” 

‘* My dear, it is like a chapter out of a novel. 
I expected a companion, and I find a grand. 
child. I am delighted! I should like to write 
and tell my son this minute!” 

But the Duchess’s intentions were frus- 
trated by the announcement of visitors in the 
drawing-room. Her si i was failing, so ehe 
did not oetles that at sound of the name 
Trene’s face had grown pale as sculptured 


marble. 

‘* Come with me,” said the Peeress, “ and I 
will introduce you to the Countess of Castle- 
ton.” 

There was no sppeal. If she stayed a 
—_— n pe Ney must see the aanee 

€ ; 80 with a strange, weary pain at her 
heart, the girl who loved Rex better than her 
own life went to meet the woman he had 
married | 


(To be continued.) 








Sexrish Sensrrivenrss,—All jealousy, sus 
picion, and selfish sensitiveness are fatal to 
friendship. The man who is looking for 
slights will surely find or fancy them, and by 
his want of trust will drive the heart of his 
friend from him. It is, indeed, a confession 
of selfish weakness when onelaments that he 
is not loved or prized as he desires to be. = 
him dismiss such unworthy reflections, and 
inquire instead whether he is himself that 
loving, devoted, and generous friend that be 
wishes another to be to him, 
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NOVELETTE.) 
FROM SHADOW TO SHINE. 
—0:— 

CHAPTER I, 


Tue pleasant, low-lying meadows and the 
opposite towing path were cfowded with a 
motley assembly, drawn hither by the Lent 
Races, for which Caston is famous. 

The weather was too cold, the season too 
early,to admit of much display of pretty finery 
amongst the ladies; but colour and diverrity 
of attire were furnished generously by the men, 
who ‘‘sported ” their college colours, or came 
out all glorious in many-hued tennis and 
cricketing jackets. 

There was a great deal of excitement, a 
sound of many voices grown hoarse with 
shouting, the braying of trumpets and horns, 
the ringing of bells, and presently the dull 
thud of many feet along the path, as two boats 
came in sight, so near to each other that a 
“bump” was inevitable, and ringing cheers 
were given the pursuers. 

The contest was ended in a second ; as the 
“ Yellows” turned the sharp bend of the river 
they overlapped the ‘“‘Greens,”’ and a great 
shout proclaimed them victors. 

As was uaual, the two boats then drew to 
the bank to avoid obstructing the couree, 
and the “ Yellows” unfarled their flag tri- 
umphantly, then waited with unshipped oars 
for the conclusion of the races. 

The great shouting told them that another 
“bump ” was momentarily expected ; and all 
at once the ‘‘ Blacks” turned the bend, closely 
followed by the ‘' Pinks.” 

The coxs wain of the former ced hurriedly 
behind, and in a vain hope of saving his crew 
from defeat gave the “ Pinks" the benefit of 
his wash, and whilst doing so steered in a 
wrong direction. 
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[LIONEL I8 INTRODUCED TO A ‘“‘ LITTLE PARADISE,’’] 


The boat sped like an arrow across the river, 
and before there was time to cry or avert the 
catastrophe, struck the ‘‘ Yellows’’ astern of 
the fifth man’s rigger; unfortunately, this did 
not stop the boat, which was going fall pace, 
bat the nose of the “ Blacks” jumped over 
the rigger and struck the fouth oarsman. 

He made no cry, no moan, but a great 
horror fell on all who saw; the ghastliness of 
death had fallen ina moment on the young 
face, the young, strong limbs were ouldenty 
grown rigid—there, in the plenitude of youth 
and hope, in the very midst of triumph, he 
died—pierced to the heart ! 

And for a moment heavy silence fell upon 
the crowd; then a deep, shuddering breath 
vibrated through the air, followed by hoarse 
and terror-stricken exclamations. One or two 
men among the “ Yellows" fainted, and had 
to be drawn from the boat by strong hands 
suddenly grown tremulous. 

The body was carried to the village inn, 
there to await the inquest; the crowd dis- 
persed silently; and the crews returning to 
to the boat-houses in utter quiet, the flags 
were at once lowered half -mast. 

In an inoredibly short time all Caston had 
heard of the catastrophe, All Oaston was 
pitying the dead youth’s untimely end, and 
— what the result of the inquest would 


Some were of opinion that Lionel Travers, 
the “ Blacks”’ coxswain, would be declared 
guilty of manslaughter and cocmmitted for 
trial; others that such a verdict would be im- 
possible, as the sad event was simply and 
purely the fruit of an accident. 

The following day the inquest was held, 
eeveral tutors of the colleges being present, 
together with the father of the dead lad, Mr. 
Thorne. And listening to the evidence, hear. 
ing the harsh oriticisms of the assembled 
“ dons,” a betting man said he would not give 
two pence for “ Travers’ ”’ chance. 





| Atlast Lionel Travers himself was called, 





and more than one strong heart grew tender 
with wholly unaccustomed compassion as the 
oung man stepped forward. The handsome 
‘ace was terribly white and haggard, the eyes 
sunken and burning, bis whole manner indi- 
cative of greatest suffering, most poignant 
pain. y 

But he gave his evidence in a clear, it low 
voice, by a supreme effort preserving his self- 
control. Once, it was observed, he glanced 
appealingly at Mr. Thorne, as if entreating for- 
giveness, but the old man’s look of hate was 
sufficient answer. - 

He was followed by several other witnesses, 
all of whom declared the occurrence had been 
the work of a moment, and purely accidental. 

d in the end, the coroner rose and ad- 
dréssed the jury in a manly, temperate speech, 
concluding thus,— ‘ 

“No doubt there was a great error of jadg- 
ment on the part of the ‘ Black’ coxswain,and 
that error has brought about that which he 
will regret equally as you andI do. I think, 
in considering your verdict, you will say the 
whole thing was the result of an accident.” 

The room was then cleared, and after a 
short deliberation, the jury returned the follow- 
ing verdict,— 

“On the twenty-fourth day of March, then 
and there in a certain boat upon the river Cas- 
ton, it 0 happened that casually, accidentally, 
and by misfortune he was strack by the bow 
of another boat, and so received divers mortal 
wounds and injaries of which he did instantly 
die,”’ f 

And so it ended. There remained nothing 
now but to carry the — youth to his distant 
home, there to lay him low with the many 
gone before—nothing for those who loved him 
but #0 weep over him, kiss his clay.cold face 
and rigid hands, and to wait with loving 
yearning for the day and the hour when once 
again they might meet face to face in the 
Land o' the Leal. 

It is no exaggeration to say that as Lionel 
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Travers walked homewards he wished that it 
had been he who was stricken to death, that 
for him life was wholly changed, that all his 
hopes and ambitions had faded imto nothing- 


ness. 

What did it avail that Casten, him, 
his old friends rallied round him loyally ? 
He only knew then that Henry wad 
dead by his act, that he was sesumsed@ by the 


reasoned 
“Great Heaven!” he cxied, in 
anguish. ‘“ How can it beotherwize: 
is the use of lying about the matter? 
him, although Heaven knows I 


bis bead felt—how Thorne’s 
lash seen #4, danced before his’ 


tor. 

“ Tye nevegheard him say, @ix, Re bas a 
friends!” the bedmaker answered. 

** Bat surely he has a guardian or some one 
who is at present responsible for his main- 
tenance, careful of his welfare? Perhaps I 
had better see his tutor?” 

“J wish you would, sir; and hadn't we 
better get a nurse?” 

‘Decidedly. Bat wait, I will send one in!” 
and he hurried away in search of Lionel’s 
tutor. But the bedmaker's statement was 
oniy too true; the poor boy was utterly alone 
in the world, with the exception of the lawyer 
who had been appointed guardian ten years 
ago, and who cared nothing for the Jad left to 
his care, believing that if he managed his 
property skilfally he had done all that was 
mecessary or expected, 

So for weeks Lionel Travers lay helpless, 
and for the most part delirious, attended only 
by hirelings, who waxed jmpatient of hia wild 
ravings, his pathetic prayers for forgiveness, 
and did, perhaps, as little as they dared in re- 
¢urn for the liberal wages demanded. 

But he was young and strong, with consti- 
tution unimpaired by excess, and so reluc- 
tantly enough he drifted back to life; and, 
perhaps, no period in all his days had been so 
gad, so heavy, as these weeks of convalescence, 

Before he was declared well enough to be 
moved his fellow-students had gone to their 
eeveral homes ; the vacation had begun, indeed 
was almost ended, and the old courts, the 
gloomy staircases, were horribly silent, 

He went to Hastings, alone, save for his 
dog; and there in some way he dragged out 
the melancholy days, and began slowly but 
surely to recover his lost strength. 

Bat he was a changed man,‘old and grave 
before his time, burdened with a sense of 
guilt which surely was not his; and when he 
returned to Caston even those who most had 
liked him, shrank from the gloomy reclase 
whose ways were not their ways, whose 
thoughts were all gith the past and its ter- 
rible tragedy. 

He told himself he had nothing now fo live 
for, and work was the only solace for such 

rief as his; so he applied himself to his 
ooks with a wonderfal and tiréless energy, 
and a!l unwillingly became the favourite of 
tators aud lecturers. 


graduates ashe walked at the head of the suc- 

through all bis frame, only to ‘be quickly suc- 

costed by the thought, Seah fie sae, de, 
stood here triumphant and g 


around; and those who.did not 





ay gh ele Pee ae : > ; 
paseed over ‘his head—s 
reer ew 


he si 
7 , he gaveno sign, 
“held on his way quietly, resolutely, 


neither locking to the right nor the left. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was ten years later, and Lionel Travers 
at thirty was as successful and yet as solitary 
@ man as one could imagine. On this bright 
May-day, as he drove down the Strand, he 
was thinking bitterly of his isolated con- 
dition,and wondering, somewhat vaguely, as 
to the worth of all his knowledge, the good of 
his wealth. When he died, would. not his 
knowledge die. with him? And his wealth— 
well, at the best, it would go to some charity 
or charities, and perhaps effect but. an atom 
of the good he had planned and intended. 

He was roused from his gloomy reflections 
by a sudden outcry, and, looking up, saw a 
confasion of cab-wheels, horses, and men, and, 
almost in the centre, two ladies. One glance 
spanned eae anere had been a collision; a 

oken wheel,and two very dilapidated shafts, 

testified to its violence, . 
_ He sprang out, and advancing to the talk- 
ing, Poon as group, made his way to the 
ladies. The one was fair, small and elderly, 
and was either hurt or greatly frightened ; the 
other he saw was, young and beautiful. She 
had an arm about, her companion, and was 
endeavouring vainly to draw her away from 
the crowd and the plunging horses, 

It was the work of a moment to reach 
them, and at the sound of his firm, grave 
voice, the girl lifted her hazel eyes to him with 
a relieved expression, 

“Are you hurt? Can I help you?” he 
asked, addressing her companion. 

‘IT am shaken; bat not hurt, I think!" in 
a ‘bewildered way, ‘only very frightened,” 
and the pretty elderly face was lifted appeal- 
ingly to him. 

ithout funther ceremony he took her 
small, slender hand and drew it within his 
arm, and merely saying tothe girl, “« Will you 
follow, please ?”” made his way through the 
ever-increasing crowd, and led hig companion 
to a.confectioner’s shop. 

There he halted, but the lady said, “Oh! 
please to come in with us; I am go frightened. 
i know dé ig foolish; but if you would stay a 





At last ne took his degree, and ashe listened 
to the hearty cheers of the assembled under- 


cessful students, a faint thrill of pleasure ran 
too, 
lad.” 

that he heard and caw nothing that} them 


————SE> 
little Ishould ba glad. A man gives one such 
& sense of security.” 

She spoke in such a kelpless, timid fashion 
that Lionel had nos courage or inclination to 
wefuse, and having dismissed neat 

ham, entered with them. 


or ef 


“Of comnge 1” said the ‘with a 
rather. exaggaeste the danger, 
Lionel with balf 
= so? There was 


@ strange thrill of eome hitherto 
fous iy ade sme 
. ‘ress 


, aad, of t 
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4 eemenely than usual. 
|) “ It wes. nasty 





in ’ 
; smecceded in 
the 
a i.” 


; he was regar 

r) enon. I helieve he could have made 
his fortune by exhibiting himself to the 
public.” ; 

The ladies laughed lightly ; the aunt was 
fast recovering from her fright, although she 
pereisted in her determination to walk to Stoke 
Newington. 

** Impossible!” cried Lionel, with a glance 
at the slight figure and delicate worn face. 
“Tam afraid you will have to trust yourself 
to the mercies of another Jehu. How heartily 
lregret sending away my brougham I camnot 
say. When you are rested sufficiently you 
must let me get you a Gab, or you could go 
back by the 'bus,”’ 

She Icoked dubious ; but her niece broke in, 

‘*I would likethat best. Weshall have an 
opportunity of seeing what kind of people 
patronise omnibuses, and they do not come to 
grief quite so often as cabs.” . 
y “ There will be one presently. Shall I hail 
“If you would be so good. This sort of 
thing ig new to me,” the little lady said, 
meekly. ‘I don't know how tothank you 
for all your kindness; but I would like to 
know your name if you will tell it me?” and 
she blushed Jike a school-girl. 

All Lionel’s old fear of ‘recognition as the 
chief agent in a dead.and-gone tragedy re- 
turned; all his ald sae that after 
60 Many years someone pounce upon 
him as Henry Thorne’s murderer. He 
hesitated.a moment, and then scarcely know- 
ing why he did so, he gave her a card bearing 
the name of a tradesman who had called 
upon him that morning. 

“Mr, Bilis Hanford! Oh, thank you! 
And I sincerely trust I:shall yet have the 
pleasure of welcoming you to my house. Oar 
‘bus,’ did you say? Sidonie, my dear! Have 
you all our parcels?" 

‘* All, auntie, though some of them are a 
trifle the worse for our spill,” and she followed 
very leisurely:out of the shop on to the pave- 
ment a 


ent. j 

‘Mr, Hanford, if you eare to call on two 
lonely people, I shail bo glad to see you 
to-morrow. Yon can easily find the houce, 
Mon ge Royal,” and she put a card into his 
b ; 


The next moment she was:seated beside 





her niece, and he stood, hat in hand, until 
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she had given her final bow. Then he glanced 
down at the bit of pasteboard, and a sudden 
pallor came over cheek and brow as he read, 
* Miss Thorne, Mount Royal.” — 

Who was she? Could she in any way be 
connected with his one time acquaintance, 
the poor dead youth, whose corm f was ever 
with him? And that tall, imperial girl, with 
her wonderful eyes and coronal of ruddy 
golden hair, was she his sister? 

He walked on iike one in a dream, lost in 
melancholy musings; then he found some 
amall comfort in the thought that the Thornes 
were 2 Devonshire family, and wealthy—not 
at all the sort of people to patronize “ cabs ;"’ 
and then, too, Henry Thorne was exceedingly 
dark, with aquiline features, whilst this girl 
“'Bidonie" was fair as Helen, with features 
inclining to the Greek. 

“T ama fool!” he thought, bitterly. “A 
fool to beso troubled by such a conscience. 
Thorne is PF no means @ rare name; and 
yet he felt ill at ease—too restless to pursue 
any of his accustomed avocations. 

ough the long hours of the day and 
weariness of the night he determined utterly 
to ignore little Miss Thorne’s kindly invite ; 
better 50. 

Why should he desire the friendship of 
these women, or long to look again on the 
fair, proud face of the girl who haunted his 
thoughts? He was ashamed, too, of the 
deception he had practised. How could he 
confess or excuse it ? 

The morning broke so brightly that it were 
hard, indeed, if some of Lionel’s doubts and 
miagivings did not take wings to themeelves 
and fly away. 

He rose and dressed, loitered an unconscion. 
able time over his breakfast, much to his 
eervant’s surprise and disgust. He was ac. 
ocustomed to spend the long, idle hours'of the 
morning with somé boon companions, and 
deeply resented his master’a thoughtlessness 
in encroaching his leisure. He sighed 
very relievedly when at last the tall figure 
disappeared down the staircase, and he heard 
the last echo of the quick, firm steps die cut. 

When he left his chambers Lionel had no 
intention of visiting Miss Thorne; at least, 
that is what he said to himself. But as he 
walked on aimlessly, the desire to see Sidonie 
once again, to hear the sound of a friendly 
voice, 80 possessed him that be got into a cab, 
and was driven to Stoke Newington. He 
dismounted at Chureh-road, and began his 
search for Mount Royal, being strongly 
tempted the while to return without paying 
the visit which was to prove so fateful. He 

ssed Clissold Park, and a little later came 
in view of some substantial detached houses, 
in one of which he was told Miss Thorne 
resided. It was not difficult to find Mount 
Royal, and almost before he realised it, he 
was standing in the pretty mornipg-room 
shaking hands with Sidonie. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Hanford,” she gaid, 
in her quiet voice, ‘Auntie will be here 
presently, and she will ‘be delighted at this 
early acceptance of her invite,”’ 

He sat down opposite her, oppressed with 
@ sudden sense of strangeness, It was £0 
long since he had been accustomed to women's 
Society, or the indefinable beauty of a home 
where a refined woman reigned, 

The faint sweet perfume her robes exhaled 

him where he gat; the room itself 
was redolent with the scent of musk, jonquils 
and lilies; beantifal with those dainty trifles 
80 many men affect to despise, and yet 
clamour so loudly for if once they are missing. 

And Sidonte herself seemed part and parcel 
of the little Paradise. ‘The sun shone fall 
upon the waves and plaits of her glorions 
hair, imparted a tawny glow to the beautifnl 
7m - wie tinge of colour to the smooth, 


P eeks, 

Listening to the low note of her pure, sweat 
voice, taking in every detail of her fresh 
i bsauty, Lionel acknowledged he would 

a wiser not to have sought her ont, 


and felt vaguely his only safety lay in flight. 


And yet he lingered; and presently Mis 
Thorne joined them. They drifted into an 
easy convereation concerning any and every- 
thing under the sun. 

Lionel forgot his early embarrassment, and 
talked gravely and well in that subdued way 
of his which interested women, and made 
them speculate about his past. 

And when at last he rose to go, Miss 
Thorne pressed him to stay to luncheon. 
Just a moment he hesitated, but the strong 
heart, so long a stranger to friendliness, so 
thirsty for some word or look of affection, 
cried out to be fed—and then came Sidonie's 
voice,— 

‘*Please stay, Mr. Hanford; auntie and I 
are getting tired of téte.d-téte meals.” 

So he stayed, hating himself because he 
was sailing under false colours, and wondering 
what in the world he should doif-some mutual 
friend should arrive on the ecene. 

But no such calamity befell him; and lulled 
into ® sense of security by his present luck, 
he eagerly begged that he might be allowed 
to escort them to the Healtherics—a request 
Miss Thorne readily granted; and when at 
last he took hia leave he was pledged to call 
for them at twelve the following morning. 

He was not satisfied with himeelf, but he 
felt now he could not draw back—nor did he 
wish to. He must see more of Sidonie, the 
proud, sweet face, the tall, lissom figure, with 


its queenly grace. Yes, come what might, he ; 


would meet her once again, snd then—well, 
was he not strong enough to tear himself 
away from her? 

The next day was long in coming; but at 
last it broke gloriously, with the blue sky over- 
head and a soft sweetness of early summer in 
every breeze that sighed. Just for this one 
day he would give himself wholly to pleasure ; 
he would drift with the stream, no matter 
where it carried him. 

At twelve precisely his brongham drew up 
before Mount Royal, and the Misses Thornes 
being in readiness they started at once. 

He sat opposite Sidonie, who was locking 

radiant in a white dress profusely trimmed 
with fine lace, and a large Gainsboro’ hat 
adorned with white feathers. There was no 
fleck of colour in her costume, save at her 
throat, where she ‘wore a cluster of deep 
golden rozes. 
«I am starting with the intention of enjoy- 
ing the day to the utmost,’’ she said, with a 
slow, sweet smile; “and am quite prepared 
to take a childish delight in allIsee.” . 

“T¢ will be immeasurably better with Mr, 
Hanford as an escort,’ Miss Thorne re- 
marked. “Two women (although one of them 
is old) alone in such a place meet with scant 
courtesy. For my own part, Iam afraid to 
ask for refreshments, and etand‘in deadly 
awe of waiters and spruce waitresses.” 

‘‘ Courage is not your cardinal virtue,” said 
Lionel, smiling; “but I promise you shall 
have nothing to dread from the knights of the 
napkin to-day.” 

“‘Sidonie can hold her own with dignity ; 
but as for me, I am as timid as a echool-girl.”’ 

‘More so than some I have known,” 
laughed Sidonie. ‘*The modern school-girl 
is not usually remurkable for her retiring 
manners, Well, here we are! What an im- 
mense crowd !”* 

As they passed into the building Lionel 
noticed, with a sudden, unaccountable pang of 
jealousy, how men turned to gaze at her fair 
beauty ; and yet was glad that she appeared 
so unconscicus of their admiration. 

‘Oh! it is like fairyland!" Miss Thorne 
exclaimed. ‘How good of you to ee us 
here! Sidonie, my dear, this will be quite a 
red-letter day in my existence.” 

He tcok them from court to’ court; they ate 
strawberry creams at the modél dairy, prome- 
naded the length of the costume gallery, 
finding fands of amusement there, and much 
that called for admiration; loitered in the 
quaint street of “ Old London" listening to 





the chimes, and watching the throngs of beau- 
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tifully dressed women, and. aristocratic men, 
constantly passing and repassing. 

Then Miss Thorne declared she was tired, 
and Lionel took her to a quiet little retreat 
where tea and coffee were being dispensed, 
and, having seen her wants supplied and her- 
self comfortably settled, carried Sidonie off 
to the grounds. 

The band was playing popular and haunting 
strains, and Lionel saw his companion’s beau- 
tiful face soften, her wonderful eyes grow 
tender. 

“ We will not talk much,” she said, with 
an upward glance at the grave dark face, ‘‘ we 
will listen to the band. I think frivolous 
conversation out of place, and utterly detest- 
able, while such divine melodies are filling the 
air. Do not you agree?” 

“ Perfectly ; and we can dispense with cere- 
mony. It seems to me the height of luxury 
to be able to be oneself, to indulge one’s moods 
and fancies when in company with another. 
It is a thing one cannot do with a mere ac- 
quaintance,.” 

He found her a seat, and they relapsed into 
an utter and blisefol silence; he thinking of 
her, and dreaming dreams of a happier future; 
she quite content with the eee revelling 
in the beauty of the day, the light, and warmth 
and music, 

One or two men bowed gravely as they 
passed, and had Sidonie been suspicious, she 
would have wondered at the confusion Lionel 
displayed as he returned their greetings. His 
old acquaintances were amused. 

‘* What @ beautifal girl!” one said, ‘“‘and 
how very embarrassed Travers is!” 

‘In love, my boy, and not yet used to the 
sensation,’ laughed another. ‘Ii is difficult 
to think of him asa married man. I wonder 
who she is?” 

“T don’t know; but Iam sure I have seen 
her before to-day. Well, I, for one, shall be 
glad to see Travers happily settled; he has 
been long enough under a cloud,” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
Tue daysand weeks flew by, and it was 


. now the end of June. Jt had been a time of 


mingled rapture and agony to Lionel, who 
now knew that he loved Sidonie Thorne with 
a love nothing could shake, no years of ab- 
sence or anguish kill, 

He had seen her often since that memorable 
day in the Strand, and he could not be blind 
to her growing love for him. 

She had learned to tremble and blush at 


his coming, to find the days long that did not 


bring him to Mount Royal; and the joy she 
felt when she saw his familiar figure approach- 
ing would turn her sick and faint, 

It was curious how little they knew of. each 
other's antecedents, how content pes were it 
should be sv. Lionel never spoke of bis past, 
andseemed rather to avoid discussing Sidonie’s 
relatives, but the girl scarcely noticed this. 
There were s0 many other topics to engross 
them, so many ideas to exchange or compare. 

And all this while Lionel had figured as 
Mr. Hanford, and lacked corrage to confess 
his deception ; for as bis love increased daily, 
80 did his dread of losing Sidonie. He had so 
humble an opinion of his own merits, such an 
overweening dread that if she knew all she 
would turn from him in horror and contempt. 
And, after all, might she not be come distant 
relative of poor Henry’s, and not less indig- 
nant with his destroyer because of that dis- 
tance? - 

In a miserable state of uncertainty he 
went to Mount Royal through the brightness 
of a June morning. His happy time would 
soon be over, for had not Sidonie said she was 
returning home in the course of a few days? 
And when he had questioned her where that 
home was she had answered, ‘ Croftlands,” 
Norfolk. He was relieved to find his worst 
fears not realised (Henry Thorne was a Devon- 
shire man), and he had longed to ask more, but 
dared not, 
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“I know some reople at Croftlands,” he 
said, and immediately regretted his words, 

“How delightfal!’ Sidonie had said, 
softly ; ‘‘ we may then hope to see you at some 
not distant date! What isthe name of your 
friends?” 

**Denby,” he answered, unwillingly. ‘Do 
you know them at all?” 

“Oh, yes! Sasie is my particular friend ; 
bat I have never heard them speak of you.” 

“Perhaps not; I may have offended them 
by my persistent refasal to visit them, but 
they are still willing to receive the wandering 
sheep if he will only return to the fold in due 
time. I have an invite for July!" 

“And shall you accept?” with a warm 
flash on cheek and brow. 

“ Will you be pleased to see me after so 
short a parting? I will come if you wish it.” 

“I am always pleased to see my friends,’’ 
gently. ‘‘ Have you known the Denbys long?” 

“Some ten years; and I suppose your ac- 
quaintance with them dates from babyhood ?” 

*Oh, no!” smiling. “I met them first 
three years ago,” and Lionel ,had feared to 
presa his inquiries further. 

Now, on this sunny morning, he was debat- 
ing whether or no he should tell Sidonie the 
whole truth, andcast himself on her meroy, 

If she angrily rejected his love, and up- 
braided him bitterly for his deceit, well, he 
was a strong man and must bear it as he 
could ; certainly he would not reproach her; 
whatever course she took. 

He found her alone in the morning-room, 
looking beautiful as a dream in a pale blue 
dress with crimson trimmings. She turned 
as he entered, and, after the first greetings, 


a,— 

‘*Mr, Hanford, are you aware you have a 
doppel-ganger?”’ 

* No, Miss Sidonie. What is the unhappy 
creature’s name, and where does he hail 
from ?” 

“His name is Travers; I cannot tell you 
where he lives.” 

She was toying with a cineraria,and did 
not see the sudden ashen pallor of bis face, 
bat she looked up quickly, when he said, 
hoarsely, — 

* You have seen him? Where?” 

“ You areill,”’ she cried, a little tremulously. 
** What can I do for you?”’ 

“Nothing; it is only the heat, Tell me 
about my doppel-ganger ?” 

She atill regarded him with covert anxiety, 
bat, answering to his mood, said,— 

** T have never met him; bat Mr. Lofts, who 
was here yesterday, said he had seen him 
leave this house on several occasions, and 
described him so graphically that I could but 
feel he had mistaken you for his friend. Do 
you know of anyone who bears so marked a 
resemblance to you?” 

** Yes; I know the man,” in a strange, dull 
tone ; “‘ he is to be pitied.” 

* Why? Because of his likeness to you?” 
archly. .‘‘ Are you remembering the old tale, 
that to meet one’s double augurs bad luck? 
Doesn't the saw work both ways?” 

He did not answer, but the face bent upon 
the strong hands looked worn and old. 

“You are more ill than you will confess,” 
Sidonie said, scarcely above a whisper. ‘‘ Why 
did you venture through the heat? Is is 
almost an Indian summer's day.” 

“Do not notice me; it will pass presently, 
Miss Sidonie,” .smiling in a strange way. 
* Talk to me and I shall forget my present 


“I doubt that, but I am ‘willing to make 
the experiment. Of course, I told Mr. Lofts 
he was mistaken, but,’ laughing nervously, 
“he was so ill-bred as to keep to his state- 
ment, and express utter incredulity about 
your identity. Bautreally, I am very glad you 
are not named Travers.” 

‘Why? It isn’t a bad sort of name,” 
Lionel said, with forced lightness. 

“It has terrible associations for me,” she 
answered, dreamily, and the ,beantiful eyes 
grew sad as they looked, unseeing, over the 
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level lawn and brilliant flower-beds. ‘It 
carries my thoughts back to ten long years 
“6 . Lhada brother then—the eldest of us 
all. He was so good, so strong, so fuli of 
promise, ani we felt sure that when he went 
to Caston he would make a name for himself. 
Need I say what cruel shock it was to us all, 
what a blow to my father, when news came to 
us that he was dead, killed on the river, 
through the wanton carelessness of a fellow- 
student.” 

**No, no! Miss Sidonie,"”’ in a hoarze and 
terrible voice. ‘‘ You must not say that, I 
know the story, although Idid not guess you 
were Henry Thorne’s sister, I know the un- 
happy cause of the tragedy; this same Lionel 
Travers, Lofts has recognised, and since that 
terrible day he has known no peacs, no joy 
that was not leavened with pain. He has cut 
himself off from old friends, old scenes, feel- 
ing he is a marked man. Sidonie, if you 
guessed all he has suffered you would pity 
him.” 

The fair, sweet face had grown suddenly 
pale, the beautiful eyes soft with compassion. 

‘* I wish my father could hear you say this! 
Perhaps it would take away some of the 
terrible bitterness from his heart. Since that 
sad day he has been so changed that he bears 
no resemblance to the father we all loved and 
confided in. I was only ten years old when it 
happened, but I can remember how he cursed 
Lionel Travers, and prayed that he would 
never know a happy hoar.”’ 

“ His prayer has been answered!” bitterly, 
‘‘ay! answered to the uttermost!” 

“« He taught us always to believe that Henry 
met his death through the wicked neglect of 
Mr. Travers! And do you wonder that we 
grew up to hate his name? Bat you, whoare 
unprejudiced, who know the wholé pitiful story, 

ill tell it me now, and help me to repair 
what injustice I have been guilty of. I am 
sure Henry would not wish Mr. Travers one 
hour’s misery ! ” 

She had drawn nearer to him now, her face 
fall of earnest pleading, of tender, womanly 
pity for another's pain. 

Ah! the scent of her robes! the sound of 
her voice! the light of her eyes! So near to 
him, and yet so far! Oh! Heaven! could he 
tell her all the bitter truth? Must he be his 
own executioner ? with his own hand put aside 
the cup of joy lifted so close to his lips? 

Slowly and heavily he rose, and, saying,— 
“You shall hear the story soon,’’ walked to 
the window, and leaned out. 

The odour of rose and mignonette was wafted 
towards him in the hotair. Even here the 
world was very beautifal, but he was blind to 
all beauty, deaf to all sounds but that one 
cry in his heart,— 

**Lost! lost! lost! Oh! Heaven! what 
am I to do with my life?” 

Then Sidonie spoke, in a troubled way. 

‘« T have harassed and grieved you when you 
needed rest and peacs !”’ 

Bat he answered,— 

‘No, no. It was rather a shock, however, 
to learn you are his sister. He came from 
Devonshire, and you from Norfolk!" 

“Yes. After Henry’s death everything 
went wrong. Father and auntie, too, lost the 
greater part of their fortune owing to a bank 
failure ; so we let the old house, and went to 
a smaller one belonging to mamma; there to 
practise economy, 50 % one day we may 
retarn eg Yellop. There was nothing else left 
us to do!" 

He turned from the window, and when she 
saw the change on his face she cried out in 
alarm. It was as though years of suffering 
had over it, so old and wan it looked. 

“You are very ill! Let me call auntie?” 

“No, no. Stay with me, Sidonie ; there is 
something I must say to you!” 

Perhaps something in the hopeless tone of 
his voice prepared her for coming calamity. 

She was very white, and her lips were 
slightly tremulous, bat in all other respects 
she was calm. 
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“I am listening,” she said, faintly. ‘‘ What 
have you to tell me?” 

He found his task even more difficult than 
he imagined. With those pure true eyes look. 
ing into his, it was hard to confess his decep- 
tion and his misfortune. 

“I have sinned against you deeply!” ha 
began, in a low, uncertain voice. “I do not 
hope for your forgiveness, I cannot ask for 
your pity! From the day we met I have 
deceived you! Some mad impulse I cannot 
explain urged me to do this; and you cannot 
condemn more than I regret such an act !"’ 

“I—do not understand!" she faltered. 
‘In what have I been deceived ?” 

‘«In my very personality. I began the decep- 
tion through a morbid dread of recognition, 
and continued it because I loved you! Yes, 
Sidonie, with all my heart I love you, al- 
though it is such a hopeless passion now! 
Your father's prayer is answered. There ia 
no more miserable man thanI!” 

‘You mean you are Lionel Travers?" she 
said, ina tremalous voice, and her white face 
grew yet whiter, her slim hands were clenched, 
as though to keep down her sudden wild 
emotion. 

He bowed his head. 

‘*T am he! and now there remains nothing 
for me but to leave you! How easya thing to 
say; but, oh, Heaven! how hard it is to gol 
If I had known you were his sister, perhaps I 
should have been strong enough to renounce 
you from the first. I do not know; love has 
made me so weak! Sidonie, think of me with 
what kindness you can, and let these ten long 
years of misery atone, if ever so Jittle, for the 
woe I wrought you and yours! Believe that, 
wherever I go, your memory goes with me; 
that, loving you once, I love you for ever! ”’ 

He had spoken in a dull, uncertain way, 
with many pauses, and now he de- 
jectedly towards the door, and she made no 
attempt to stay him, 

Just a moment he looked back. She was 
standing with downcast eyes, and seemed 
scarcely to breathe, so still she stood. 

‘* Good-bye!” he said, brokenly, ‘‘ good-bye! 
Try to forgive me! There was little joy in 
my life, Heaven knows, before I met you ; but 
even that little you have taken from me! If 
it enriches your life in any way 1 shall not 
complain ; and ia this bitter hour I bless you, 
and pray that he who wins your heart may 
not love you less than he who dares not 80 
much as touch your hand!” 

Still she was silent. But when, with « 
heavy sigh, he had passed from the room, and 
she heard his slow, retreating steps, she cried, 
wildly,— 

‘‘Oh! why are you so hasty? Come back! 
come back! I cannot let you go thus!” 

Like one who dares not believe he has heard 
aright he re-entered, and stood in the door- 
way, waiting for her to speak again. —_ 

She stretched out her hand to him with an 
entreating gesture. : 

“Do not try me too far!” he said, through 
his clenched teeth; ‘“‘do not add torture to 
torture! already my agony is more than I can 


‘Why should I torture you?” she cried. 
“Do not you . et 

ou make me speak so — you 
ove ma, how haus gi e heart to leave me? 
Do not I suffer with you?” 

**Do you mean that you love me?” he 
asked, quickly, and advanced towards her. 

“ Heaven help me, I do! There can no 
Baranya and dani at longs or ne 
but i ir, g8 wha 
we can never be! Bat in this one hour—this 
one poor, short hour—let us forget the fature!”’ 
and then she broke into bitter, uncontrollable 
sobs, which shook her slender frame. 

At firat he dared not claep her hands in his, 
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Dear heart, what have I to dread now? §hall 
we not be happy in our mutual love?” — 
“Oh! you do not understand!” she wailed. 
** There are many obstacles between us; my 
dear—my dear !—we love to our own undoing. 
I dare not deceive you. Where would be the 
use, when the truth will be so soon known to 
you? My father will never consent to an 
union between us! Ican never be more to you 


than now. Bat, oh! in this hour love me with | 


all your soul and strength ; there will be no 
good hour come to me again in all my life! ” 

But he gained hope as she lost it. 

* All will be well with us yet, sweetheart. 
When Mr. Thorne learns the trath, he will not 
stand between you and happiness! ’’ 

“You do not realise the hatred he has 
towards you! He would care little which of 
his children he sacrificed to gain his revenge! 
We are less than nothing to him since Henry 
was—since he died! Do not hope!” pas- 
sionately. ‘There is no hope for us. It is 
hard, most hard; but—but we shall learn to 
bear our trouble, and to think ealmly of it, 
when we have both grown old /” 

What could he say to comfort her? What 
comfort was there on earth forthem? Sarely 
he had done a terrible thing in winning this 
true heart; and now no remorse, no prayers, 
could undo the wrong and pain he had 
wrought ! 

‘Heaven forgive me!” he muttered, 
brokenly. ‘I have murdered your happiness, 
as I murdered him/" 

Womanlike, she roused herself, thrust aside 
her own woe to share his. 

“* Did I bid you not to hope, dear? Perhaps 
I was wrong. Perbaps, when he knowsall the 
trath, all your sorrow, and the long years of 
pain you have borne, he will relent, and—and 
we may be happy yet!” 

But he was infected with her despair, saw 
with her eyes now. 

“IT will go to him,” he said. ‘“ But itis use. 
less. My darling, have I won you but to lose 
you? Qh, what a brief spell of happiness to 
last one a whole life!” and, catching her closer, 
he bowed his head upon hers in wordless 
agony. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Miss THorne in the greatest agitation, with 
tears in her faded but still pretty eyes, was 
wishing Lionel an earnest -bye; Sidonie, 
pale as death, with lips c y compressed, 
was listening to his last words. 

“Say nothing until I come. Whatever un- 
pleasantness there is to bear let me bear 
it!” he said, looking into the sweet, sad face, 
** but I refuse to give up hope!” 

*T, too, will try to hope,” she answered, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ but come soon, oh, come soon! 
I never could bear suspense well,”’ and she 
tried to smile. 

“My dear boy,” said Miss Thorne, with a 
little sob, ‘‘ you know how glad I should be 
to see you safely married to Sidonie; but I 
will not tell you to look on the bright side. 
I am afraid all will be dark for you; afraid 
of what my brother may say and do when he 
knows the truth!” 

“The blame is mine only ; I wonder you 
can even tolerate me,’’ 

“I goa great deal farther than tolerating 
or 7 with a watery smile. “You know 


“I know you are most good to me, Miss 
Thorne; add to your former kindnesses by 
taking care of Sidonie. Good-bye, good-bye,” 
and then he turned for a last word, a last look, 
tothe girl. Just a moment her little hand 
eet = be. sositig “isoheo, eyes, ingl “— 
anguish sae yearningly into 
his; then he stood mide and the train 
steamed slowly out of the station, but to the 
last he saw Sidonie’s face, turned lovingly 
upon him, and when he conld see her no 
longer he went heavily and hopeleesly home. 

Two days later he travelled down to Croft- 


his old friends the Denbys; Susie, in parti- 
cular, welcomed him most warmly. 

“Mr, Travers, my good opinion of you is 
greatly increased since I learned Sidonie had 
admitted you to her friendship. It isa great 
thing to be able to claim that. And how long 

| are you proposing to stay with us?” 

‘* That depends wholly upon circumstances, 
| Miss Susie; I shall be governed in my actions 
by Mr. Thorne.” 
| She looked up swifty, then a shadow 
crossed her piquante face. 

“Oh, Mr. Travers, I did net guess this! 
Bat I hope—oh! with all my heart I hope—he 
will have some care for Sidonie’s happinesg, 
some thought of your long-suffering; he is a 
hard old man.” 

“TI can ecarcely expect he should welcome 
me into his family,” sadly ; ‘‘ you know what 
‘pain I worked for them! ”’ 

‘‘Té-was all a miserable accident, and it 
does not eeem very Christian-like to entertain 
hatred and malice against a fellow-creature 
for ten years !”’ 

“Perhaps not; but I am prepared to make 
excuses for him, and surely yon are aware that 
there are Christians and Christians !"’ 

Susie sighed. 

“I wish you both all happiness; and when 
are you to see Mr. Thorne?” 

“*T shall call on him to-morrow.” 

‘¢ And suppose he is adverse to your suit? 
Shall you leave Croftlands at once?” 

“Not without seeing Sidonie, if I have to 
| wait a month for our meeting!” 

‘** You shall not wait so long!’ emphatically, 
| ‘even if I have to tell fifty white lies to com- 

pass an interview; but I do think it a great 
pity you should ever have thought each other 
‘necessary tohappiness! Old Thorne is so— 
! cantankerous ! ”” 
| That day was one of bitter suspense and 
fear to the lovers ; and feeling such a state of 
!affairs could not long be endured, Lionel 
Started the following morning, at a most 
unconacionable hour, to state his case clearly 
and briefly to Mr. Thorne, ‘ 

The family was breakfasting when he 
arrived, and Mr. Thorne looked a trifle sur- 
prised when a card was carried into him. 

“A very early visitor,” he said; and then, 
as his eyes fell upon the name it bore, his 
face changed suddenly, the veins stood out 
upon his temples, and a look of hate trans- 
figured all his features. ‘‘ Lionel Travers!” 
he said, in a harsh voice, ‘he has been long 
coming. Heaven grant me power to crush 
him ae he crushed me.” 

Miss Thorne was trembling violently; 
, Sidonie sat white and still as a statue; but 
| the others broke out into various exclamations, 

all of a hostile nature, and watched their 
! father curiously, as he went from the room. 

When they stood face to face Lionel knewin- 
stinctively there Was no hope for him, but he 
would not give up without a struggle, and as 
the elder man stood silent and frowning, he 
spoke in a manly, straightforward way. 

“TI am perfectly aware, Mr. Thorne, that 
even after the lapse of so many years this 
meeting with me is unpleasant to you; aware 
too, that you can never entertain any feeling 
of friendship for me, but at least you can 
show me justice and give me a hearing.” 

The old man was resolutely silent; he 
would not by word or gesture assist Lionel, 
and seeing this the latter went on. 

‘‘T am the unhappy cauee of much misery 
to you, both past and present—the unhappy 
and most unwitting cause ; the remembrance of 
that old calamity has made me a wretched 
friendless man for many years. I do not ask 
your pity becauee of that. I ask nothing but 
justice |” 

Still silent, and after vainly waiting for 
some reply, Lionel resumed,— 

‘TI robbed you of a son most dearly loved. 
Let me ly his place in my gee way! 
Give me ; Sidonie for my wife, and I 








wear——’ 
“What!” thundered the old man, purple 





lands, to receive a very cordial welcome from 


with rage, ‘‘ give my daughter to one whose 





hand is red with her brother’s blood? Are 
you mad, that you come to me with so beld 
and shameless a request?” 

‘Not mad, sir; but I Jove her, and believe 
it is for her happiness to become my wife!” 

** You have spoken to her!'’ Thorne cried, 
out of himself with rage and hate. 

“TI have, and she has promised to marry 
me 88 soon a8 your consent is won.” 

‘« That will never be,” violently ; ‘‘and she 
who can forget who you are, and what was 
your sin against us, is no child of mine. My 
bitterest curse light on yopr head and hers. 
May she——”’ 

“Stay! cried Lionel, ‘‘ do not go too far, 
I will hear no word against her!” 

“So you threaten me! Perhaps you are 
like the tiger who having tasted blood thirsts 
for more.” 

“Sir, you strike sharply, and I am inclined 
to believe that when you are calm you will 
bitterly regret your words.” 

‘Not this side of the grave! So you 
would marry your victim’s sister? You love 
her with all your soul? Is it s0?”’ 

“T have told you that it is.” 

“Well, then, my 4 is complete. TI 
would rather see her dead than your wife. 
Go home and brood over your grief until you 
are mad with it, as I am with mine !—with 
mine! Think of her dainty beauty, ber 
winning ways, until heart and brain alike 
fail you! Think how she loved you, and how 
you might have been so happy with her that 
all men would envy you! Compare what 
might have been with what is, and say if 
— = is not greater than you can 


The grave, worn face bent on him was rather 
pitifal than angry. 

“You cannot wish me worse than I have 
borne; but you should remember that in 
revenging yourself on me, you epoil your 
daughter's life,” 

“ What do I care?’ wildly; ‘‘ she deserves 
to suffer! She who could so far forget ber 
brother as to give herself to you/ If she had 
been a true Thorne she would rather have 
stabbed you to the heart!” 3 

‘I was not as Lionel Travers I won her;” 
coldly, ‘‘ but as Ellis Hanford!" 

“So you added deceit to your many 
virtues!" sneeringly, ‘‘and she could over- 
look such an offence? Well, there is small 
wonder in this degenerate age! But you, 
sir, go! If you dare intrude upon me again, 
old man as I am, I will whip you from the 
door like a hound!" eves 

A sad, half-scornful smile broke the line 
of the other’s lips. 

“TI am going, there being no reason for 
remaining; but at least you will permit me 
to see Miss Thorne before I go?” 

But the old man broke into such a fury that 
Lionel saw it was useless to stay, and went 
out wondering, sorrowfully, how Sidonie 
would fare at her father’s hands. He tried 
to convey a note to her by Susie Denby; but 
old Thorne, having learned that he was stay- 
ing with her people, refused, her admission 
with scant courtesy. 

Poor Sidonie suffered horribly from her 
father’s anger and her sister’s cold contempt. 
Even her mother, whilet she pitied, condemned 
her; and her aunt had been requested by Mr. 
Thorne to leave the house at her earliest con- 
venience, so that she was literally without 
support of any kind, and all her movements 
were eedulously watched. 

But she bore with patience all her father’s 
injustice, in her loving heart making excuses 
for him where some would have found none ; 
endured her sister’s scoffs and contempt with 
& quiet dignity, which should have disarmed 
them, but, unfortunately, did not, 

And in silence and sorrow a long week 
passed without a word from Lionel. And 
then, when she was depressed and deepairing, 
she saw & gleam of hope. M238 

She and her mother were invited to dine 
with a certain Mrs. Clarke, a very close friend 
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of the Denbys, and Sidonie looked forward to 
the evening with trembling desire, 
Perhaps Lionel would be present, One of 
the servants had told her he still lingered at 
roftlands. 


© " 

Bat on the day of the dinner Mrs. Thorne 
was indisposed, and Sidonie could hardly re- 
press some bitter tears as she learned that a 
note had been sent to Mrs. Clarke,’ explaining 
that she and her mother would be unavoid- 
ably absent. 

Bat the lady was determined, and having 
interested herself in Lionel, resolved he 
should have a dhance of arranging matters 
with his fiancée, even if by giving it she made 
a life-long enemy of Mr. Thorne. 

So; on receipt of the note, she drove down 
to The Elms, and insisted upon carrying 
Sidonie off, saying the change would be good 
for her, as she was looking very pale and fi. 

‘* Susie Denby will be with us,” she said, as 
she drove along; “and you must look your 
best, as she has promised to bring Mr, Travers 
with her.” 

‘*I do not know if I ought to be present,” 
the girl said, sadly. ‘' Papa would be very 
angry if he heard that I had met Mr. Travers ; 
and yet I have not the heart to.go back.” 

‘‘Of course not! And if parents will be 
so unreasonable they must ba expect to 
deceived!” said Mrs. Clarke, promptly, ‘‘ And 
really you owe it to Mr. Travers to see him. 
He is looking terribly haggard and wan! 
Your,father has a great deal to answer for |” 

** Poor father!” 

That night she dressed with especial care, 
wearing a pure white dress of some soft trans- 
parent material, utterly devoid of ornament. 
The golden hair was coiled low upon the 
white throat, and boasted only a white rose 
by way of adornment. 

Perhaps she had never been so. beautiful, 
even in her happiest days, as she was now, 
with that soft shade of sadness on ber perfect 
face, that tender melancholy in her beautifal 








eyes. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
= =— = 
AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 
—0:— 





CHAPTER 1X.—(continued.) 


“On! Mr. Evelyn! How can you?” Eve 
exclaims, recoiling, but unable to disengage! 
her hand from his clasp. 

‘* The preface was to. prepare you to make 
allowance for my shortcomings and awkward- 
ness in the role of the devoted lover, and try 
to believe me honest and sincere, if not very 
sentimental,in the expression of my feelings.” 

* You are premature, Mr. Evelyn. If you 
will please to remember, you and I met for the 
first time only the day before yesterday,” she 
says, a wave of crimson dyeing her face and 
throat. 

‘““What of that? Love is spontaneons. 
The first moment I canght sight of you on 
the platform of the Midland Railway Station 
my fate was sealed. 

“Mr, Evelyn!" 

“TI not only knew I loved you then, but I 
felt convin you were the only woman I 
could ever love, but I don’t expect you to con- 
ceive such a sudden passion for me.”’ 

But time is passing, Mr. Evelyn, and my 
aunt will fidget herself to death,’ 

The girl, anxious to esoape from this strange 
wooer, makes a movement to go away, but he 
stops her. 

“ Those two questions are not answered yet, 
dear,” he says, quietly amd-decisively, taking 
her hand. 

“You have not pnt the questions to me-yet, 

sir. What js it you wish toknow ?” she asks, 
poutingly. 
** Only this, Miss Morrison. Among all the: 
admirers whom your beauty must have at- | 
tracted and made your slaves, is there one for | 
whom you have a preference, to whom you are 








engaged, whom. you regard as your lover? 
Will you answer that question idly?” 

‘Yes; Ican do so very easily. I have no 
lover, and I am not engaged to anybody.” 

He gives a great sigh of relief, and his 
brown eyes smile as the anxious look fades 
out of them, 

‘‘ Well, Miss Morrison, as we are both dis- 
engaged, and at liberty to fall in love, is there 
any reason why we should not doso?”’ 

“Yes, sir, there is one very good reason. 
We are euch utter strangers to each other, 
You are acquainted with me since the day be- 
fore yesterday, and I am acquainted with you 
just the same period!” 

“I do not ask you to enter into any hasty 
engagement. The second question I wish you 
to answer is this——” 

‘Bat, Mr. Evelyn, pardon me for inter- 
rupting you,’’ she says, looking up at him 
with eyes luminous, and cheeks rosy red with 
excitement. “There is yet another obstacle— 
our positions, There is an insurmountable 
obstacle in the difference in our positions— 
you are very much my superior. As I told 
you, Iam only a work-girl in a Bond.-street 
house of business.” 

“* Well, granted ; need that make any differ- 
ence?’ 

‘* Yes; a great deal. I shall never marry 
any man whose friends will look upon me as 


ran intruder and a parvenu.” 


‘* I have no friends! Ab! I must noé forget 
one dear friend—one of your own sex—whose 
good opinion I would not like to lose, and 
whose sole wish is to see me happy.” 

- “ And you have only this one friend? How 
strange! How abont Lord Steyne? You 
told me just now that he is your friend.” 

‘*Ah! he don't count. He will never inter- 
fere with my affairs or areongenentes he 
answers, with an embarrassed Iaugh, and a 
puzzled expression. 

Te any don’t look quite friendless!” she 
1: Fy 

‘‘When we know each other better, Miss 
Morrison, and you are convinced that my 
antecedents are unexceptional, that there is 
no turned.down page in my past life, no 
mystery that will not bear the light of day, 
nothing to keep us apart except this new 
obstacle of caste and position that you are 
trying to raise up between us,do you think 
that, under such circumstances, you could like 
me well enough to be my wife? Can you 
answer this question as easily as. you did the 
other ?”” 

‘Yes, I think I can!” she murmurs, raising 
those blue-grey eyes, luminous with unshed 
tears, to his face. 

‘Answer me truthfully, Eve, though your 
reply be my death-warrant !"’ 

A faint smile parts the soft, red lips, a softer 
light comes into the blue-gray eyes, a rosy 
blush dyes the fair face. 

“I don’s think my answer. will be your 
death-warrant, If there is no just cause to 
forbid it, I think I can like you well enough to 
become your wife! '’ 

He grasped both her hands suddenly, and 
drew her towards him, but she struggled, and 
escaped from his em) 

‘* We are not engaged yet, Mr. Evelyn ; and 
there is a carriage coming along the road, and 
—good heavens!—it is the Bantem livery! 
Good-morning! ” 

“Stay, my dear girl! they will see you 
turning away! Better allow me to walk a 
little way with you?”’ 

They moved slowly away from. under the 
beech boughs, Eve’s white parasol affording 
scant shelter from the hot.afternoon sun. 

The Victoria. swept on, and three pairs of 
eyes were levelled at the pedestrians by the 
roadside — Chawly’s in a most. malignant 
stare, and Aunt Dora’s through; her big, blue 


glasses. 

“ They looked at us quite savage!” remarks 
Mr. Evelyn, when the carriage had swept out 
of sight round s curve in the road. 

‘* What an odd-looking old lady, to be sure ! 
and how ehe stared through those ugly, bine 








glasses! I wonder who she is? I daresay 
my aunt knows.” Sr he: 

‘I don’t know. She certainly does look 
odd; but you have made me so happy, dearest, 
that I feel no way interested in the domestic 
arrangements of the Bantem family! They 
are the big. guns in this neighbourhood, I 
believe ?.” " 

*“ Until Lord and Lady Steyne comes to cut 
them ont. But really, Mr. Evelyn, I. shalt 
find my poor suntin a fit when I get to the 
Hollyhocks! ” 

“Yon will get there in ten minutes.now, 
dear!” 

m Leet mening 1” she gays, holding out her 
and. 

‘‘ Good-day, dearest, until I see you again!’ 
he said, raising her hand to his lips. ‘ Don’t. 
you fall in love with theyounger Bantem. Hoe 
told‘me you were re d upon him, 
as he is ditto upon you,” and, lifting his hat 
gallantly to the young lady, he turned, and 
walked back the way he came, 

ws * 


“Oh, Jo! Here comes ma and Aunt Dora! 
Dolook! Oh! what a fright!" 

‘Do be quiet, Carry; aud don’t make your- 
self ridiculous! Don’t les Aunt Dora see you 
laughing like that.” 

“T can’t help it, Jo! Look at her bonnet! 
look at her glasses! look at her rusty black t 
And there’s Chawly looking as savage as & 
bear, and ma looking as cross as two sticks! 
She was silly to go at all! Whatever did the 
people along the road think?” 

“ Well, ma could have sent Lorgeary, to 
the station, and waited to see what Aunt Dora 
looked like before letting herself be seen in 
public with her!” said Josephine, as she 
watches her amiable brother assist his mother 
to alight, and then the elder lady ; the latter, 
cat nD gaa politeness, he had to assist up 
the steps. 

‘Here they come!” exclaims Carry. “I'll 
be off, or the old lady will be eure to want to 
kiss me, and I don’t wish Ker to. I hope Lady 
Margaret or the Stewart girls didn’t see the , 
old lady ; they will turn up their aristocratic 
noses at her!” 


So Carry disap through one door, as 
Lady Bantem, iwly, and Aunt Dora 
entered by another. 


“Oh!” cried Aunt Dora. ‘ What a hand- 

some room for such anugly house! Isuppose 

ou are aware that. this monstrous pile of 
bricks is as ugly as it well can be ?”’ 

Nobody answered, or gropented against this 
so she went on, after a short .pause,— 

‘Is this your daughter, Lady Bantem? I 
forget. your Christian name. Oh, ah! I 
remember now; it was Emily, of course. Is 
this yourdaughter? Yes? he don’t favour 
her father’s No, of course not. You are 
dark, Lady Bantem. Isn’t there another girl? 
I understood there was another girl! © 
here, my dear, and let me kiss my brother 
Giles’s granddaughter. Where's your sister, 
my dear ?”’ 

So she kisses: Jo on both cheeks, that 


young lady submitting silently and reluc- 
tantly to embrace. Chawly has escaped 
from the drawing-room, and. Lady Bantem 


quite collapses between heat, rage and morti 
5 i and drops helplessly inito.a bi 
chair. 


ane 


CHAPTER X. 
CHAWLY MAKES AN OFFER. 

‘‘Ou, Miss Dora—I mean Mrs. Bartlett—I 
am so glad to see you ! It’s: more’n than forty 
year since you went away a few months afore 
I was married. I was only a gal when you 
left England,’” 

“And my sister Helen, Lane? I wrote to 
ou about my @ister. I begged of you to find 
er, and I would reward you well.” . 

, gone, Miss 


‘* Poor. Miss Helen is 

Dora.” : 
“ She had a daughter, did she not?” 

ay Ab, poor Miss Lily. is dead and gone 
0,” i et 
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‘Oh, Lane!” moans Aunt Dora, clasping 
her thin hands over her eyes in great distress. 

‘But, Mies Dora, Lily Forbes was married 
and left a daughter. Would you care to know 
anything about your sister's grandchild ?"’ 

“Oh, e, speak, for Heaven's sake! Do 
not keep me in suspense. Is Helen’s grand- 
child living?” ’ 

“‘Let me whisper to you, Miss Dora, for 
walls have ears sometimes.”’ 

The old housekeeper, leaning on the arm of 
the chair in which Aunt Dora is seated, 
bent her mouth close to that lady’s ear, 
and whispered low and rapidly for several 
seconds; and as she imparts her whispered 
information Aunt Dora's assumes 
many expressions and changes—joy, sorrow, 
surprise, anger, amazement, gratitude, cast 
alternate lights and shadows on. the ex- 
pressive face. 

At last, starting to her feet with a cry, she 


“T am seeking for » man of that name, 
My second husband’s nephew.” 

“ Then he was Lily Forbes’s husband?” 

‘** Anj he is dead.” 

“ Yes; but his daughter lives, Miss Dora.” 

“Oh, Lane, you have been a good and 
faithful servant, and you will see that Iam 
not ungratefal,’’ 

“ Ah, Miss Dora! I am glad to beable to 
help my old masier’s daughter in any way. 
My lady gives me the privilege of waiting 
upon you. So Til jast make you as comfori- 
able as the day is long, Miss Dora. And my 
lady and the young ladies can turn their 
noses up as much as ever they like at you, I 
heard e’m say, Miss Dora, as your husband 
lost all his money, and how you are just as 
poor as a church mouse, an’ that you was a- 
coming here to be a bard’ntoe’m, But I 
have a bit of money by me; and my Eve is 
going to start a millinery business on her own 
— and I am a-going to keep house for 


The housekeeper paused, and looked at Aunt 
Dora in an uncertain way. 

“Well, go on, Lane.” 

‘*T don’s mean to offend you, Miss Dora; 
and I hope you won’s think ill of me for what 
Tam a-going to say. But the other day Sir 
Giles and my lady were a talkin’ about you. 
They didn’t a I heard ’em, but I did. 

were a-planning to get you a cottage in 
some London suburb and have. a woman to 
Wait on you, and pay you a weekly allowance 
—about as much asa journeyman mechanic 
takes home to his wife on a Satarday night. 
Just think of that, Miss Dora; and Sir Giles 
had all your fortune, and Miss Helen's also!” 

‘*He had, Lane!”’ 

“Now I was just a-thinking, Miss Dora, 
that if you would come and live with Eve and 
I, we would do our very best to make you 
comfortable.’’ : 

‘My poor old friend, I shall not forget 
= kindness,” and Aunt Dora, took off her 

lue glasses to wipe the moisture from her 
eyes. ‘Lane, you have told me a secret that 
I have promised to keep until the proper time 
comes to make it known. Now, in retarn for 
your confidence, I shall tell you a secret that 
is no less surprising." 

Aunt. Dora left her chair and crossed the 
room to where Mrs.. Lane was sented. Stoop- 
ing before her, and looking steadfastly into 
her kind hazel eyes, Aunt Dora spoke to the 
housekesper in a low, grave tone, Lane’s eyes 
growing wider.and wider as she listened. 

“Oh, Miss Dora! _Oh,my:——’ 

“Hush—b—h! Don’t get ‘excited, Lane,’’ 
and Aunt Dora placed her hand over the 
astonished woman’s mouth, ‘‘ You area bad 
actress, Lane,, Remember walls have ears.” 

“Oh, Miss Dora,’ she says, in a tone of 
protest, preasing her hand.on her forehead 
as if to help her to collect her thoughts. 

“Twill go now, Miss Dora, Wili you go 
down to five o’clook tea,.or will you have it in 
your room ? ” : 


Dora.” And Lane, having composed her face, 
went slowly out of the room. 

‘‘Miss Morrison—haw—you ses I know 
your—er—name, I’m de-lighted—er—to see 
you. Two whole days—aw—and nights at 
the Hollyhocke—aw—and the first time—er— 
I had a chance—er—of seeing you!” 

‘*Oh; Mr. Bantem! Really I—I did not 
think I was intruding upon anybody,’ Eve 
cries, in a startled tone, and losing her presence 
of mind for a moment. She had turned a 
sharp angle of the staring red-brick mansion, 
and found herself in a small enclosed garden 
where some fine roses were blushing unseen. 
She had seen the roses from one of the win- 
dows; and, wishing to procure a few to place 
in a glass bowl on her aunt's table, had come 
out for that purpose, little thinking that Mr. 
Chawly Bantem had stretched his long, lanky 
limbs on a rustic seat under the drooping 
branches of a weeping ash. 

“ Er—intrading—haw. A. most agreeable 
surprise—er—my deah Miss Morrison. When 
you came out here--er—to look at the ‘sun 
and sky ’ as some—aw—poet foliow says—aw 
—you didn't expect to find a-—aw—gentleman 
here who has been hopelessly—aw—seeking 
you—er—for the last day or two.” 

‘* You have been seeking me, Mr. Bantem ?”’ 
she asks, as, halting, she stands before him 
quite collected now. 

**Ya—as. I have taken quite a fancy to 
you—er, my deah Miss Morrison ; and—aw— 
if—er—you will—aw—cnt that other fellah I 
—er—saw spooning with you—er——”’ 

‘* Will you allow me to pass, Mr.‘ Bantem? 
Iam sorry for disturbing you. Had I been 
aware of your presence in this garden I should 
not have entered it,’’ 

* Allow me to—er—finish what—er—I was 
about to say, my deah,’’ he says, attempting 
to take her hand as he stood in her path and 
prevented her escape, 

“No—no, Mr. Bantem. I don’t want to 
hear what you have to say; it would be utterly 
eit ye ah f 

“Tf you give up king to that fe rom 
London I'll po gy Indy of you, Such a 
pwetty—er—gel—working at a dressmaker’s 
I give you my word of honour that it is—er— 
quite harro’ to think about. I’m—aw—a 
great favourite with the ladies—aw—and—er 
—you prefer that—aw—oad to me? I’ll—ah— 
horsewhip him—er—if hé speaks to you again, 
dem me if Idon’t. I want just sach a pwetty 
gel as you.” 

Eve’s fair face flushed crimson at the insult 
conveyed in his words. Being a young woman 
of fine physique, with a fair share of physical 
strength, and goaded by the insnits of a brain- 
less masher, she dashed forward, hurling him 
from her path as easily as she would a kitten. 
He fell in a clamp ofshrubs, while Eve walked 
away with the grace and dignity of a princess, 
and appeared before her aunt with flashing 
eyes and crimson cheeks, and some scarlet 
and yellow roses in her hand. 

‘* Where have you been child, and what be 
the matter wi’ you? Biess me if you don’t 
look in a regular tantram! ” 

‘* Well, aunty, Mr. Bantem was in the gar- 
den when I went to get these roses, and he 
spoke to me in a very insulting manner.” 

.“* What! Master Chawly insult you!” 

“ Yes, He was lying on a garden seat aod 
I did net know he was there, till he started 
up and stood in my path. I flang him on one 
side and he fell among some bushes, and*I 
daresay he is very angry. You know how 
strong I am if 1’m in-a temper, aunty.?”’ 

“You served him right, my child. What 
business had he to speak to you at all? He 
should keep his My 
50 a een now, aunty. Mr. Bantem 
is a very young man,” 

“Those roses look beautifal, Evei I wish 
you would put them in a vase of water and 
take them up to Mrs. Bartlett's room—the 
room we were putting in order the day you 
came here?” 





“T'll have it here, Lane.” 
“Then Ili bring yon up'a nice tea, Mies} 


** Who is Mrs. Bartlett, aunt?” 
* Sir Giles's aunt from New Zealand.” 


looking, with big blue glasses ?"’ 

** Yes; that's Aunt Dora, rather old, rather 
odd, and wearing big blue glasses!” 

‘*T like old ladies, so I'll take the roses up 
to Mrs. Bartlett's room.” 

When g tap came at Aunt Dora’s door, and 
it elowly opened, and a young girl entered 

ing a vase of roses inher hand, her 

presence seeming to bring sunshine into the 
dimly.lighted room the Bantems allotted to 
their poor relation. To the eyes of the startled 
woman the young girl; who stood holding the 
half-closed door in her hand, appeared more 


sojourner in this. 

‘* Why, itis the very girl that he was talk- 
ingto in the road,’’ Aunt Dora tella herself. 
Aloud she says, ‘ Are you Mrs. Lane's niece, 
young lady ?”’ 

** Yes, madam.” 

“ And your name is——.” 

‘* Eve Morrison, madam ?” 

** Eve Morrison—Eve Morrison,” the elder 
lady repeats softly to herself. 

‘‘ And you are a dressmaker—are you not ?” 

‘No, madam, I ama milliner.” 

“ ae will go back to London, will you 
not ?” 

“Oh, yes, madam. My aunt wishes me to 
stay for the féte at Grayfriars. I have written 
tomy employer in London for permission to 
stay a few days longer, and to ask her to send 
me something to wear.” 

‘*‘ Ah! Whatare yougoing to wear—something 
very simple, I hope. You are quite pretty 
— quite too pretty, to require any set- 
off !”” 


‘‘T have sent for a black lace dress. I had 
it last winter, and it is very becoming to me. 
It will do very nicely for the fétes at Gray- 
friars.” i 

“ You, black lace would suit you, with your 
fair skin and golden hair. Well, my dear, I 
haves set of pearls that I brought with me 
from New Zealand. I intended to present 
them toone of Sir Giles's daughters, bat they 
would notsnit either of them.; besides, I think 
those young ladies would prize # gift accord. 
ing to ite value, not for the giver’s sake, fio I 
shall give them to you.” m 
“The young ladies might think it odd, 
madam ?” , 

“Tt don’t matter, my dear! The pearls 
would not suit them, and I don't think they 
would wear them if they had them. The’ pearls. 
are very beautifal, though not so valuable as 
you might imagine, and only a very good 
jadge of such things would be able to detect 
that they are not real. They will suit you 
dear; you areso fair and pretty. The young and 
lovely should always wear pearls, You are 
very young and very lovely, Eve. Your hair 
and complexion remind me of a sister I had 
long ago. I’lisend the'pearls by post when I 
go back to London the day after to-morrow. 
Are those roses for me, child ? Yes? How fresh 
and beautiful they look! What a treat tosee an 
English rose after all these years. Please to 
bring them nearer, that I may’ inhale their 
perfume.” 

When the girl drew near and stood by the 
lady’s ‘chair, she could see that Aunt Dora 
was not’ looking at the flowers she’ held to- 
wards her. Eve could feel that two keen blue 
eyes were watching her through the big bluo 
glasees, and she was not a little puzzled at 
the interest this eccentric old lady from tho 
Antipodes had taken in her welfare. 


od 


CHAPTER XI. 
CHAWLY AGAIN, 


Two hours later, Eve Morrison walked into 
Muddlesboro’ to' make some purchases in fanoy 
goods and stationery, and’ having ‘trimeacted 
her business’ satisfactorily was returning to 
the Hollyhovks in the lovely summer dusk, 
indulging in # delightfal reverie or blissful 
i day-dream, in which the fine form, and hand- 
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some grave face and soft brown eyes of Mr. 
Evelyn came between all other objects. 

Thongh a sensible, practical yoang woman, 
Eve Morrison is not exempt from some of the 
weaknesses of her sex, and she had been too 
much impressed by her late fellow traveller to 
be able to banish his image from her mind; 
but she was too wise and too cautious to com- 
promise herself by giving him much encourag- 
ment. . 

“She would stay at the Hollyhocks until 
after the tenante’ féte at Grayfriars,”’ she told 
herself. ‘She would then go back to London 
without leaving any clue by which he could 
trace her to her place of business.” 

She Enew the girls, or rather young ladies, 
at Madame's all had sweethearts, who waited 
for them every evening to take them to some 
place of amusement, and they often disturbed 
her w hen they came in late at night by waking 
her from her first sleep; though she often pitied 
them next day when they sat with droopin 
heads and sleepy eyes and listless hand an 
faded cheeks at their work. 

“She would have no men waiting for her, 
or ringing Madame’s_bell, or walking up and 
down the opposite pavement while the girls 
took stock of them from behind the blinds,’’ 
she told herself. 

She resolved not to encourage Mr. Evelyn 
until he had proven himself—well, not exactly 
an aristocrat. She could hardly expect that, 
but a very respectable man, with ample means 
of keeping her in the comforts and some of the 
laxuries of life. 

Sach was the burden of Eve's thoughts as 
ms walked lightly and briskly along the dusty 
r 


Passing by the low wall that divided the 
high road from the meadows, she paused to 
admire the sunset sky and landscape as the 
grey shadows of the summer dusk are creeping 
over the tawny corn fields. Far away in the 
western sky the sun is sinking in a glory of 
rose and amber, flecked with little grey and 
white cloudlets, and over all solemn silence 
reigns, except the distant hum of the town, 
that comes with a drowsy murmur on the ear 
with the bleating of sheep, the buzzing of 
insects, and the notes of the cuckoo in the 
woods of Grayfriars.} 

Eve is thinking how different it all is to 
Bond-street, and how beantifal the country is 
in this lovely Jane weather, when she ia 
startled by a sound behind her, and looking 
round she saw a man vault over the wall into 
the road. As he advanced towards her, she ia 
conscious of an unpleasant sensation on recog- 
nising Charles Bantem, 

‘* My dear Miss Morrison, what a delightfal 
surprise—aw. I didn’t expect this pleasare— 
er—aw!” 

Eve took no notice of this, but walked 
briskly and lightly along the dusty road. 

“ You were in no hurry just now when—er— 
you—aw—were looking straight across at that 
ricketty windmill yonder—er.” 

“ Ob, yes, I was in a hurry; but I stopped 
to look at the lovely sunset. Ricketty wind. 
mill, indeed |’’ 

“ All dem rot !|—aw—I beg your pawdon. I 
never look at sunsets or sunwises. All very 
well for those artist fellahs to rave about—er— 
they must earn their bread and cheese at it— 
aw—er. But fora gentleman with plenty of 
money and the will to spend it, I like a pwetty 
woman in the flesh better than your painted 
angele—er—on canvas. I give you my—er— 
word of honour that whenever I go to the 
Academy I do not look at the walls at all. I 
have enough to do to watch the pwetty women 
—er—ah—promenading the rooms. The same 
at the opera —er—and—er—the theatre. When 
other fellahte—er—aw—are going dotty over 
some—er—piece—only a lot of wubbish some 
pe ey struog po = eae p B — 
eyes only for the pwetty ankles and j 
and arms—er—and fine busts. As ——« 
seta—bah !—all rot—er—don't you know!” 

** You havea poor appreciation of art, Mr. 


‘‘Er—our people haven’t. The last time 
we were in London, dad and the mater went 
to a sale of pictures—aw—in Picoadilly—er— 
things by some old—er—-master, you know— 
aw. There was one pictare that everybody 
wanted, but their purses were not long enough? 
Er—the bidding went up—aw—till at last it— 
aw—was knocked down to the mater for two 
thousand pounds. It's a splendid thing, you 
know, but dad or the mater don’t care a straw 
for it—er—but its possession gives them—aw 
—a sort of triumph over those—er—who 
hadn't ready money enough to get it. By 
Jove! how you do walk! Quaite—er—takes the 
breath out of me to keep up with you!” 

“IT must make haste; my aunt will be 
anxious.” 

‘*My deah—er—Miss Morrison, have you 
— over what I said to you yesterday— 
aw ” 

‘‘I don't remember what you said to me 
yesterday,” Eve answers, quickening her 


Ss. 
“By Jove! how you walk!—er—I have 
something to say to you—er—if you will 
stand here a moment—and——”’ 
**Not now, Mr. Bantem. I am ins hurry 
—pray don't delay me.” 
“T’ll be heard now—er—Miss Morrison,” 
and seizing her hand he places himeelf before 
her, stopping her progress, as he did the pre- 
vious day in the garden. 
“Unhand me, sir! How dare you insult 
me like this!” she cries, struggling to free 
hersalf. 
“Er—you are an awfully pwetty gel, Miss 
Morrison—aw—and I am dead spoons on you. 
Er—I know you think a lot of that other 
fellah—but I—er—want you to throw him 
over for me—er—my deah.” 
“ Mr. Bantem!” 
** Allow me to—er—tell you what I intend 
doing for you—aw. I have plenty of money 
—er—you know. Er—I want you to meet 
me—er—in London, and we'll go to the—ah— 
theatres—and opera, and see, and hear—aw— 
everything that is to be seen and heard. I'll 
” 


“ Stand back, sir, and allow me to pass!” 
** Don't you believe I can do this, my deah 
—er? Have you no ambition to live and dress 
like a lady? To wear all the—aw—newest 
and sweetest things in jewels, and gowns ; to 
have the prettiest victoria in Hyde-park ; and 
live in a bijou house—er—at §t. John’s 
Wood?” 

He flings his disengaged arm round her 
supple, slim waist, and draws her towards 
him. Eve utters a cry more of anger than 
fear, as she struggles to free herself from his 


grip. 

At that moment both are startled by the 
barking ofadog. Then Lion came bounding 
round a curve in the road, and, recognising 
Eve, shows his pleasure thereat by cutting 
some extravagant capers around her, much to 
the terror of Chawly. 

** Lie down, you—aw—brute!—er. Down! 
I say. Aw —who the devil owns the nasty 
beast- -aw?” lisps Chawly, as he aims two 
or three savage kicks at Lion, who growls 
fiercely at him. 

‘* This is Mr, Evelyn’s dog, sir. Lion, dear 
old eye I ~ glad aed are come!” Eve 
gasps, ughing, crying, with 
mingled emotions, as she holds hizo femly by 
the broad silver collar to prevent him spring- 
ing at Ohawly. 

‘* Mr. Evelyn. That’s—aw—thatother fellab. 
I'll take a summons out for him—er—to- 
morrow for letting this savage beast ran loose 
in the neighbourhood ! '’ 
es. cree, pecuianstely, ploclage henset Bo- 

ve : ionately, h . 
tween the dog and Ohawls *s patent boot, re- 
oe on her own ankle k intended for 

ion. 

She utters a cry, just asa -Cart stops in 
the road, and a 4all figure Fh out, <2 
meee by Eve, Chawly, Lion as Mr. 

velyn. 





Bantem,” Eve observed, with a gesture of 
disdain. 


‘“‘ What is th: meaning of this? Why did 





you scream, Miss Morrison? Has he insulted 
you?” exclaimed Mr. Evelyn, grasping his 
whip menacingly. 

‘*No,” she answers, with a forced smile, a3 
she tries to control a spasm of pain in her in- 


jared ankle. 

“I saw him kick Lion.” 

“Your dawg attacked me—er. He wonld 
have sprang at me if Miss Morrisorc—aw— 
had not held him back.” 

“* He didn’t attack you fornothing. He can 
always pick out an evil-disposed person when 
he sees one. As for you, sir, if you had in- 
sulted Miss Morrison I would have horse. 
whipped you! I have a good mind to horse- 
whip you for kicking my dog!" 

“a hat you will—er—a cad like you— 
aw 

Mr. Evelyn took one stride forward, and. 
catching him by the collar, shook him untii 
he shouted for mercy. Then flinging him 
some yards off he lay still and unconscious by 
the roadside. 

‘* Now, my dear girl, this is no place for 
you, Let me assist you into the trap, and 
drive you to the Hollyhooks, I'll put you 
down at the gate.” 

‘* No, don’t trouble, Mr. Evelyn. I¢ is only 
ten minutes to the Hollyhocks,’”’ she protests, 
as ha leads her to the side of the dog-cart. 

‘‘T shall not permit you to go alone, dear. 
So put your foot on the step, and let me help 

a up.’ 


‘‘And will you leave Mr. Charles lying 
there ?”’ : 

“Yes, Confound the young scoundre! ! 
He’il get up as soon as my back is turned.” 

Urged by his strong will and strong arm. 
Eve suffered herself to be handed to the seai 
in the dog-cart, her champion seating himself 
beside her. 

* Now, darling, won’t = tell me why you 
looked so agitated when I came upon the scene 
just now?’ . 

“Because I was annoyed at meeting Mr. 
Bantem, and vexed because he spoke to me.” 

“thought he had insulted you?” 

‘* Well, I take it as an insult for him to 
speak to me at all.” 

‘* What is he prowling about the roads for 
this evening?” 

‘‘I don’t know. I had been shopping in 
Maddlesboro’, and was returning along the 
road when the lovely sunset attracted my at- 
tention. I ped a minute or two to admire 
it, when somebody scrambled over the wal! 
near me; and, when the figure approached, 

ised Mr. Charles Bantem. I walked ox, 
but he persisted in walking beside me, and 
addressing his conversation to me.” 

“May I ask, darling, what Mr. Bantem bad 
to say for himself?" 

“Only nonsense; you know his style!” 
she answers evasively, and with a little laugh, 
not wishing to cause ill-feeling between those 
two. 

‘* Here we are, dear!” 

This as he pulled up under the far.spreading 
branches of a great chestnut tree that grew 
outside the front gate. 

‘I go in by the side gate,” Eve says, as he 
lifts her out of the trap. 

“ The side gate—why ?” 

“I'm a visitor to the housekeeper, not to 
the family,” she says shyly, and laughs a 
little. 

“Ah!” 

* You will not quarrel with Mr. Obarles if 
you meet him?’’ she says, entreatingly. ; 

“If he interferes with me I may horsewhip 
him, but I shall not quarrel with him.” 

“I hope he won’t interfere with you.” 

Even in the twilight he can see the anxious 
expression in the beautiful blue eyes. 

*You seem to be much concerned about 
that young scoundrel?” he remarks,in a 
t 


one. 

“ Because it will make it awkward for me 
to be mixed up in any un t affair con- 
nected with him wi I am staying at the 
Hollyhocks.” 








*‘ Then he shall go free for your sake. And 
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now good-bye, dear. I may not see you to- | 
morrow, as Lord Steyne is expected. And 
Lady Steyne comes the next day, co I shall be 
bus 99 ; 

oy wonder if I shall see Lord and Lady 
Steyne before I leave the Hollyhocks? I 
should like to see them ; I hear so much about 
them!” : 

“Oh, possibly, if you come to the tenants 
féte. I shall be there, and I can promise that 
you shall see them.” 

“Thank you!” 

‘s Good-night, Eve, I must see you in that 
gate before I start. Here's Lion wants you to 
notice him, Lion knows his friends from his 
enemies.” . 

* Good night, Lion, dear old fellow!” Eve 
says, as sbe pats the black shaggy head. 

Then, holding her handout to Mr. Evelyn, 
she wished him -night aleo, As he presses 
her fingers he ws her towards him, and 
kisses her for the first time.- She disengages 
her hand with a wrench, and tarns away with- 
outa word. He could see the fair face flash up, 
and fearing she wag offended he called after 
her. 

“Eve, Eve; you are not angry, dear?” 

The girl did not even turn her head in 
reply, but inserting a latch-key in a door in 
the brick wall let in, olosing the door 
behind her. 

“Eve, Eve! do you hear me?” he calls as 
he stands by the door listening for her reply, 
but the wp of her boot heels on the gravel 
inside is all the reply he receives. 

The rose-light was fading in the west, and 
the stars shining visibly in the fathomless, 
darkening blae when Mr. Evelyn reached the 
spot where he left Charley Bantem lying ap- 
parently unconscious, but no still form mars 
the whiteness of the dusty highway. 

Charley Bantem is not there, and Mr. 
Evelyn, giving the mare her head, is rattled 
along un the dusky shadow of the heavy 
foliage that droops over the park railings of 
Grayfriars ; while Lion, with a look of grave 
importance in his big brown eyes, occupies 
the seat which Eve Morrison graced a few 
minutes ago. 





CHAPTER XII. 
AUNT DORA LEAVES GRAYFRIARS. 

‘* Yes, Lady Bantem, I am going back to 
London to-morrow, and I don’t think I shall 
ever enter the Hollyhocks again!” 

It was Aunt Dora who spoke from the 
depths of a big chair, in the] room allotted to 
her by her great-nephew, Sir Giles Bantem. 
Tt was the same chair in which she sat during 
her interview with Eve Morrison a couple of 
hours before. 

Shortly after Eve had started on her walk 
to Mauddlesboro’ Lady Bantem and Miss 
Carry decided to pay a visit to Aunt Dora 
in her room, as she declined to appear at the 
dinner-table. So they went up under pretext 
of seeing that she was comfortable, and all 
her wants supplied. 

She sat in the big chair, looking very weak 
and ill, one hand clasping her gold-headed 
stick, the other, thin and white, resting on the 
arm of the chair; three or four antique rings 
gleaming with dull lustre on the thin fingers, 
rubies, very small and old, glowing dimly in 
their setting of dull-red gold, like half burnt- 
out fires. They might be valuable for their 
antiquity, and, like her gold-headed ebony stick, 
they might be relics of palmier days gone by. 
Her rusty black gown is not very eloquent of 
present prosperity. 

She wears a white cap befitting her years, 
and two scanty braids of dark hair are drawn 
across her forehead. Her eyes shine through 
those hideous blue glasses, but it is impossible 
to tell their colour. Her face is delicate, and 
her thin, hueless lips seem to be drawn pain- 
fally within her toothless gums. 

Lady Bantem, fat, but not fair, and more 
than forty, stands at a little distance. As a 





dummy for a handsome gown she is a success. 


She shows it off well, bat though richly | her great grey eyes with an expression of sar- 


dressed she omits most of those minor details 
without which no lady’s toilet is complete. 

Carry, in an elegant gown of shimmering 
grey silk, with a great crimson rose at her 
threat, and her frizzy black hair in a state of 
fashionable dishevelment, leans languidly upon 
her mother’s arm, and regardsher elderly rela- 
tive with an expression of supreme disdain. 

‘* Will you tell me why you are going back 
to London, Aunt Dora?” her ladyship asks, 
trying to suppress her anger. 

‘* Well, I'll tell you one reason to begin witb. 
Giles Bantem’s family do not want me at the 
Hollyhocks, and his youngest daughter is too 
impertinent. There's two causes of my leav- 
ing.” 

“ Aunt Dora——” exclaims Lady Bantem. 

‘Oh, ma! Do you hear that?” exclaims 
Miss Carry. 

‘‘Don’t interrupt, Lady Bantem, if you 
please. Another reason for me going away is 
because the De Veres are coming to Gray- 
friars, and as I knew Lady Steyne out there 
in New Zealand, in my prosperous days, I 
don’t care——” : 

‘* You knew Lady Steyne in New Zealand! 
Ig it possible!” exclaims Lady Bantem, ex- 
citedly. 

“Why not? I knew the late Lord Steyne 
and his widow, the present Lady Steyne. I 
knew her before she became Lady Steyne.”’ 

“Good heavens! And you want to get 
away because she is coming to Grayfriars.”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘Don’t go, Aunt Dora! Stay here, and we 
will make you as comfortable as possible. I'll 
buy gou a new outfit of everything suitable. 
Just think what an advantage it would be to 
us if you would accompany the girls and I to 
Greyfriars when we call upon Lady Steyne 
the day after to-morrow! Shall have Miss 
Lee, a fashionable dressmaker in Muddles- 
boro’, come here to make you a new black 
gown. There’s Lane’s niece can help her. 
They will have it donein time. Shall Iorder 
the carriage, and drive into town to see the 
dressmaker ? ” 

‘I must go to London to-morrow.” 

‘*Bat you can come back?” 

‘* I shall not come back to the Hollyhocks.” 

** Don’t be obstinate, Aunt Dora!” 

‘« A friend has offered me a home with her 
in London.” 

** And have you accepted it?” 

“Not yet; but I think I will do so.” 

“Don’t until you firat consult Sir Giles.” 

‘Sir Giles indeed! Pray what does he care 
what becomes of his poor relation ?” 

‘Then you are not coming down to 
dinner?” her ladyship says, ignoring Aunt 
Dora's observation. 

‘*No; I don’t feel inclined to do so.” 

‘*Come along, Carry. I must see your pa 
at once,” 

* * * * . 


** Oh, aunty, how nice your satin gown looks, 
quite as goodas new! With your pretty cap 
you'll look quite smart !’’ Eve cries, in a tone 
of rapture. 

She is putting the finishing touches to a 
rich satin gown the old lady intends wearing 
if she appears at the fétes at Grayfriare. 

“Well, I think the gown will look very 
nicely, and the cap also, my dear; it is quite 
a love of a cap. And now, Eve, how about 
your black lace dress that you sent to London 
for? Suppose you do not getitintime? I 
want you to look very nice.” 

‘* The dress will be here by to-morrow night. 
I asked a young friend of mine at Madame’s 
to send a few yards of pale blue satin for bows 
and loops—a blue that is almost white in its 
delicate tint. I don’t like deep colours, But 
~~ do you wish me to look nice, aunt? They 
will be all strangers to me there.” 

‘There may be some of them worth pleas- 
ing. That Mr, Evelyn, for instance, you have 
been talking about.” 

“Oh! I don’t think Mr. Evelyn jadges 
people by. their dress,” Eve answers, turning 





prise on the old lady’s face. 

‘‘He is somebody, I can tell you! Tra 
gardener tells me that Mr. Evelyn is head 
man up yonder till Lord Steyne comes.” 

Eva blushed a little, and laughed a little, 
and let her head crop a little. 

‘*You will look very pretty if that black 
lace dress comes. And suppose, Miss Dora— 
I mean Mrs. Bartlett—senda the necklace she 
promised you! Why, Miss Carry will be 
awfully jealous! I like to see that young 
lady jealous! Her eyes snap at you go, and 
~*~ ine spiteful, that she quite amuses 
me!’ 

“I don't think the old lady will cend the 
necklace. She'll forget all about it. Why 
should she trouble about me, a stranger? ”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, she will. Miss Dora is the wrong 
sort to saya thing and not mean it! She 
soon left the Hollyhocks, any way. Clarke 
says she went off this morning in a regular 
tantrum,” 

‘* What about, aunty?” 

‘‘ Well, I’ don’t blame her, even if ehe is 
down in the world, I don’t see why she 
should put up with their sneers and disrespect. 
She has taken quite a fancy to you, Eve.” 

“And I think I should like the old lady 
very much.” 

‘*My lady was in a fine temper when she 
drove her to the station.” 

“I think Lady Bantem and the young ladies 
very vulgar, auntie! ’’ 


* * * * * 


Mr. Evelyn lefi Muddlesboro’ for London 
on the morning of the same day on which 
Lord and Lady Steyne were expected at Gray- 
friars. 

The same evening a close carriage drove 
from the big house to the railway station, and 
returned shortly after, followed by two car- 
riages full of servants and luggage. 

There were two triumphal arches across the 
road to the Hollyhocks. But there was no 
demonstration, out of respect for Lord Steyne, 
who made his wishes known on the subject. 


Those who chanced to catch agua of 
Lady Steyne said that she loo very 
with snow-white hair, large kind blue eyes, 
and a sweet smile, 


a * * * * 


The improvements, alterations, and renova- 
tions at Grayfriars are complete. The work- 


‘men have disappeared from the scene, and 


with them Mr. Evelyn. 


The ancient home of the de Vere's has 
been refurnished, repainted, and redecorated 
in the modern high art style. 


The noble old park is turned into a pleasure- 
ound. The flower-beds are radiant, the 
oliage dense and heavy, the close-shaven 
grass like velvet pile, and the red and white 
tops of the marquees gleam under the trees, 
while merry voices from the tennis-lawn, and 
peals of laughter from a group of oretty girls 
in quaint costumes as they chat or flirt with 
those stalwart youths in pictareeque flannels 
lounging about the grounds, all signify that 
there is a merry company at quaint old Gray. 


The rector is the first of the local gentry 
who calls upon Lady Steyne, for Lord Steyne 
is not to be seen. His lordship is indisposed, 
the reverend gentleman is told. 

Lady Steyne, active and energetic, despite 
her seventy odd years, moves about amorg 
her guests grave and atately. But his lordship 
has not yet been seen by the household. 
They know he has arrived, because his magni- 
ficent valet moves about with swift, velvety 
step. . 

He is an Italian, and his name is Betini, 
and he evidently wishes to impress all behold- 
ers with a sense of his dignity. He has im- 
pressed them—all except two saucy young 
housemaids, who have the audacity to laugh 
outright at his grand airs and bad English. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE STEWABTS AT HOME, 


Tsz Misses Bantems’ dressing-room pre- 
sented a strange scene of litter and confusion 
a few mornings after the arrival of Lady 
Steyne. 

Several packing-cases had arrived from 
London laden with bonnets and dresses for 
the ladies of the Hollyhocks. Even Eve came 
in for her share of the good things. 

A small square bag, directed to Miss Morri- 
son, contained the black lace dresa so anxiously 
expected ; and beneath the lace dress found a 
leather case, on opening which the girl was 
quite dazzled by the contents. 


Aunt Dora had kept her word, and sent the | liveries, 


pearls. And as Eve saw them gleaming in 
their satin bed, she could not believe them to 
be imitation ; but she was no judge, therefore 
could not be certain. Enovgh for Eve that 
they were exquisitely lovely, and were quite 
good enough for a royal princess to. wear— 
even though they were imitation. 

Eve did not show her drees or pearls toany- 
body. Bat the Misses Bantems had sent for 
her to look over their things, and’ tell them 
what she thought of them. 

The contents of the cases were scattered on 
the tables, couches and carpets, Oarry uttering 
the most extravagant exclamations of sarpriee 

@elight as she held them up for ingpec- 
tion. 

“Oh, Jo! Here's bonnets! Look at those 
bonnets, and ‘these gloves! I have half a 
mind. to ask the Stewart girla to look at them 
if they call to-day. Would you, Jo, if you 
were me?” 

‘No, certainly not!” 

** You are disagreeable, Jo!” 

And yon are tiresome, Carry!” 

“ What a pity Aunt Dora’s gone!” 

“I didn't mind Aunt Dora. She was bear- 
able if people studied her a little !’’ 

“Who waa going‘'to study a disagreeable 
old thing like her?" Carry retorts, with a 
saucy, sidelong glance at her sister, who is 
surveying f in the long mirror in a 
charming new gown of steel grey crépe de chine 


that fits her very full figure like wakin. It is | might 


made on the scientific dressmaking principle. 

Carry is arraying her more gracefal figure 
in a similar gown. 

The room door opens, and Lady Bantem 
appears, radiant in a brown and gold com- 
bination. 

“ You aremost impertinent, Carry! Aunt 

Dora constantly complained ‘of your imperti- 
nence while she was here. If she mentioned 
it before your pa there would be a.row!” 
gasps her ladyship, who had opened the door 
in time to hear her favourite daughter's 
words. 
“Well, ma, am TI to put up with a nasty 
cross old thing, always finding fault with me ? 
Jo is sly, ma! She didn’t say any smart 
things to.Aunt Dora; but she sat and sulked, 
and looked black at her all the time. And so 
did yeu, ma!" says the young lady, with 
charming canidour, as she adjusts a posy of 
hot house flowers at her throat. 

“ Eve, would you like any of these wings or 
tips for your hat; they are very pretty?” 
Carry asks the girl, who is arranging the 
drapery'on her skirt. 

“No, thank you, Miss Carry. Bright 
colours do ‘not suit me.” 

‘‘ But there are white, and grey, and pale 
blue, and mauve colour. You may have which 
you like, Eve. You are going to the tenants’ 
féte, are you not ?"’ 

“ Yes, Miss Carry, if my aunt goes. But I 
have a hat already trimmed that will do for 
the occasion ; besides, I never wear birds, or 
any portion of birds for trimming.” 

“ Whynet?”’ 

“Toomsider it ernelty! I¢ encourages 
cruelty to the poor: birds.” 

** Crueléy tothe birds! Whata fad!” 

“s Now, gitls, are you ready? We'll be so 
late calling upon Lady Steynei” Lady Ban. 





tem interrupts, in a voice that sounded as 
though she were half asphyxiated. 

Jo _— with a — Na from a 
room, tripping with lighter ste - 
hind her, Ty tripping & ps 

“Tl tell you all about Lord and Lady 
Steyne when I come back, Eve,” she says, 
looking back from the door at the dressmaker 
girl, who is looking after the three fashion- 
ably-attired ladies as they sail majestically 
from the room, on their way to make their 
first call on the de Veres of Grayfriars. 

Eve Morrison hurries to the window that 
looks out on the broad carriage sweep in front 
of the portico. 

She sees the three ladies step into the vic- 
toria, the majestic footmen in blue and silver 
i and the high-stepping bays as the 
coachman gives them their head, and they 
start down the drive ai a rattling 

Eve turns away from the low with a 
sigh, it-might be of relief, that she was re- 

for a while from the young ladies’ silly 
sbatter; or it might bs a sigh of regret at 
the contrast in their positions. 


Taking up her hat, that lay on a chair, she appl 


went out.in the corridor, down a flight 
of stairs, avoiding that part of the house 
where she might be likely to meet her aunt, 
she made her way to the side entrance—the 
same door by which she admitted herself 
when she parted.so abruptly from Mr. Evelyn 
a few evenings ago. 

She: this door and passed out, closing 
it behind her, and walked swiftly up the shady 
lane leading to the high road. 

The girl looks and graver, and Pee 
are cireles under the large grey eyes, as if s 
had: not slept much. 

At the corner of the road she paused, look- 
ing up and down. 

From where she stands she oan see along 
the road to the spot where Mr. Evelyn 
assaulted Charles Bantem for insulting her. 

She knew that the latter had gone to Lon- 
don, 80 ‘she need not fear meeting him; but 
the latter; where was he? She had not seen 
him since that eventful evening. 

‘*T must not go any farther,” she says, 
softly. ‘If I should happen to meet him he 

think that it was intentional on my 
part.” 


Two men are from opposite direc- 
tions along the road. They meet, and hail 
each other at a little distance from Eve's 
standpoint. 

“Hi, Jim! where be you off to now?” 
exclaims number one. 

“TI bin up to the big 'ouse to see Muster 
Hevlyn; but they tell me ’ee’s gone to Lun- 
non,” answers number two, 

“"Ee’s. ’Es’s gone to Lunnon,” assents 
number one, 

‘Ain't he acoming back back no more?” 
queries number two. 

‘‘T heerd not,” says number one. 

Eve hears no more. She turns away, feel- 
ing sick and giddy. This, then, is the end. 
Mr. Evelyn’s engagement at Grayfriars was 
concladed, and he had gone back to London 
to return no more. 

As Eve inserted the latchkey in the side- 
door she pressed one hand to her forehead, 
and murmured with pale lips — 

i “ts a fool I've been! What a fool I’ve 
in ” 


(To be continued.) 








Emieration from Norway to the United 
States is continually on the increase, especially 
the emigration of male adults, the number 
being 12,714 in 1887 against 8.611 in 1886, 
The drain on both. Norway:and Sweden from 
this cause is so great that ekiiled workmen in 
very many branches of industry are actually 
scarce in the rural districts. The Scandin- 
avians have always fared wellin this country, 
and are among our best immigrants. 





FACETLA. 


A Turmsty May's Wisn.—I gay, Jim,” 
said Dick, looking fondly at his sixth glass of 
iced punch, ‘I wish I was a beetle.” “A 
beetle!” ‘An entomologist says that an 
ordinary beetle can carry twenty times its 
own t.”" 

Suicutty Mrxep 1x His Parastotoey.—He 
was rich and ignorant, and when he consulted 
a builder concerning a new house, he said : 
‘I want a wide pizarco on three sides, where 
the children can ride their little cyclopedias, 
and enjoy themselves.” 

Aw indiscreet young man once asked a.Jady 
her age... ‘* Wait while I count,” she replied. 
“I married at eighteen; my h was 
then thirty. Now he is twice that; then I 
must be thirty-six.” “Ia it possible?” 
ejaculated the other, aghast at this method of 
feminine computation. 

Anrrmetic.—Ice~ dealer (to 
: ‘Ever been in the ice business, 
: “No,sir.” Icedealer: ‘‘ H’m, 
- ~ a — come set at 
a a . oa: lings, sir.” 
Toe desler: H'm. You soem a likely Ind, I 
think I'll give you a trial: 

Dzazn to Bors.—“*Do you 


know,” said the old gent 
tiny, Sitar aoag soe foray hoger 
part with somethi tis. most 


enough to go round. I don’s remember hear- 
ing of anybody who didn’t receive his share 
of the inheritance.” 

Waar Tuer Tuovent or True, Last New 
Dress.—W iss Adelaide said,“ I declare 
this dress makes me.look five years, younger. 
It’s alove! Ishall, out the other giris out 
nicely.” What the dressmaker said : ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, that’s done! She's awful to fit!” 
What the younger sisters said,—‘' Addy thinks 
she is going to get off now that she’s got that 
gown.” What she bosom friend said,— How 

passé that colour makes dear Adelaide 
look! So trying, you know.” What thehouse- 
maid said,—‘I shall take the pattern of that 
‘ere dress when she's out of the way.” What 
pa said,—‘“Another bill for fal-lals? 
Bha'n’t pay it! WhenI was a young man, 
gitla were taught to be senaible,” co, &c, 

Wastep Kinpsess.—A teacher in one of the 
public schools of London. has besn 
much annoyed by the persistency with which 
ars ys truant. She wae 
on the point of reporting his case to the traant 
officer, when she spoke of the matter to one 
of the woman supervisors. This woman: be- 
lieves in kindness rather than harsher 
measures, and told the teacher to send the.of- 
fender to her house the next time he was trou- 
blesome. So-one a Apr te eae 
the isor’s home a boy. “supervisor 
was all smilesand attention. She treated him 
royally to a choice spread, a feaet the-like of 
which he probably never had enjoyed before. 
He was soon made ‘to feel perfectly at home. 
Now, thonght his benefactress, is the time to 
preach him my little sermon. So she an- 
folded to him the evils of a be- 
sought him to be a model boy in -fature. 
Imagine her surprise when hesaid-to her: “ I 
ain’t the boy that rans.away. from school, 
art He gave me:a pouny to come here.for 
him.” F 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, and their 
daughters were, at latest advices, staying on 
board the Royal yacht Osborne, and cruising 
about the Solent. 

Tue Prince of Wales has accepted the 
invitation of the Crown Prince of Austria to 
be the latter's guest in the Gérgeny hunting 
district next month. 

Ts Parisians were greatly chermed with 
their visitor, the Queen of Portugal, 
and k of her as still very good-looking, 
in ite of having nearly completed 
forty-first year. e fact is, Maria Pia’a 
are the of charms that do not fade 
quickly ; she & tall, well-shaped 
anda good carriage; her fair hair ant 
eyes have not lost their colour ; and her 
has too much of intellect and pleasing 
expressicn to look 
come. Then, though dévete, the Queen is not 
an ascetic, like Princess Clothilde ; she knows 
how to dreas, and always looks a queen in her 
rich and becoming toilettes, nor does 
— the assistance of jewellery on suit- 


occasions. 

Her mode of life is described as extremely 
simple, She rises early and partakes of a 
cup of chocolate at.seven every morning. 
After this she devotes hereelf to her duties, 

letters, reading alt the best literature 


of the dag, and, above all, all 
; ve son: super- |} 
i the ent ot the cbaniélon in 


managem 
which she interests herself; their name is 
Legion, and every day, from two to four in the 
afternoon, Her Majesty receives callers, on all 
sach errands, at the Palace of Ajada. No 
one who has a good cause at heart; or an 
artistic work to make known, need ever fail 
of an interview with the kind Queen. 

Cowss is horribly dull and dead alive this 
year, says. Modern Society, The absence of 
Royalty’ the depression, and the weather 
completed it; for there has been a good deal of 
that worst of ali drawbacks to yachting—sea 
fogs. A few pretty faces, and what the Yankees 

“cunning” yachting costumes, are’to be 
seen, now and again; but the townsfolk are 
crying ont at the absence of all the usual stir 
and gaiéty which are so good for trade. We 
noticed one or two neat costumes ; notably, a 
pretty navy blae, with white cloth waistcoat 
braided in blae braid, and out low so as 
to show the dandy white fiannel shirt, The 
natitioal jewellery now worn is also rather 
pretty 5 “RY.8,” mon m brooches in 

iamonds, and squadron burgees in rubies 
and diamonds. being quite the rage this year. 

Goopwoop also suffered from the combina- 
tion of Royalty absent ‘and dismal weather; 
and the few pretty dresses to be seen on the 
firet day had, ere many hours passed, to be 
swathed in waterproofs, and hidden beneath 
a grove of umbrellas, for the'afternoon proved 
ho y wet. The Duchess of Manchester's 
dark silk, with a large floral rn in bright 
colours, looked comfortablé in the cold dull 
morning, and she wore a ming bonnet of 
amber tulle, with roses aud foliage placed high 
upon the crown ; while her sensible ‘ Inver- 
ness cape” of fawn and brown silk was at 
once stylish and serviceable. 

Bat the ladies in pale blues and pinks, no 
matter how pretty their toilettes, set one 
calculating how soon the threatening clouds 
would come down and drench these light 
fabrics; and Miss Corbet’s white, and Lady 
Egmont’s white and navy blue, gave one the 
shivers to behold, the atmosphere was so chill 
and wintry! Not that these adventurous 
dames would not have looked charming in the 
sunshine ; Lady Tichborae’s cream muslin, 
with a large dark green sash tied at the side, 
and a dainty green bonnet, was extremely 


pretty; and Lady Sutton, in pale blue silk 
trimmed with white worked net and lace, and 
blue tulle bonnet, was quite lovely. Only, as 
we say, they caused one instinctively to look 
at the lowering horizon, and set one’s teeth 
chattering afresh with the raw air. 


ée this many a day to}: 


STATISTICS, 


Tue following record shows that for 176 | 
years Saturday was a very fatal day to the | 
royal family in England: William III. died 
Saturday, March 18, 1702; Queen Anne died , 
Saturday, Augnst 1, 1714; George I; died | 
Saturday, Jane: 10; 1727; George II. died} 
Saturday, October 25, 1769; George IIT. died | 
Saturday, January 29, 1820; George IV. died 
: Saturday, Jane 26, 1830; the Duchess of Kent 
died Saturday, March 16, 1861 ; Prince Consort 
died Saturday, December 14, 1861; Princess 


her | Alice died Saturday, December 14, 1878. 


Tue people of the United States are using 
fanntally not far from 10,000,000 barrels of 
‘salt, and there has been a steady increase of 
| pounds per capita for the last decade. The 
' reason of this isnot that the e are eating 
‘more salt than formerly, but that: they are 
‘using more on their farms; there is ‘more 
stock raised and ‘more packing done. Of this 
‘vast quantity of salt, which, in round num- 
bers, amounts to 2 800 000,000 pounds, Michi 


she | gan produces 4.000.000 barrels, all other States 


and Territories about 2 800,000 barrels, and 
they obtain about 3,200,000 barrels from 
foreign countries. 


GEMS, 


; We are shaped and fashioned by what we 
ove. 

Paystc, for the most past, is but a substitute 
for temperance. 

Ir is the drifting i settling with any 
| current anywhere that wreck the ships, 

Fear of sickness is the first call for the 
doctor; the rest is only # question of time. 

Tuere is sométhing mightier than a born 
name, there is a born soul and desire of 
nobleness. ; 

Tuere is often. room for much courage of 
speech, courage not 80 ) no to maintain 
opinions as to confess ignorance 

Humitity ig the first lesson we learn from 
reflection, and self distrust the first proof we 
give of having obtained a knowledge of our- 
selves. 

Goop temper is an essential factor in success 
in almost any department of life. A superin- 
tendent who loses his temper in his school 
becomes himself at once the worst element of 
disorder and ‘confusion which he is trying to 
reduce. Anda teacher who grows cross when 
his class is disposed to be unruly has lost his 
last chance to control the turbulence. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Aprre Ice Cream.—Three pints of apple 
sauce, one pint of water sweetened to taste, 
one quart of cream, beaten whites of three 
eggs. Freeze. 

Cur Custanp.— Beat five eggs with one-half 
cup of sugar, add one quart of milk flavoured 
with nutmeg; pour into cups; place in a 
dripping-pan of water, set in a y 
heated oven to bake. 

Berry SHortcakze.—One quart of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-baif cup of butter, 
one cup of sugar, two and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking- powder, one cup of water; bake 
in two layers twenty minutes. 

Fish DEALERS say it is-easy enough to tell 
whether « fish is fresh or not. If bis eyes are 
bright. and clear and pellucid he is fresh as 
a fish need be; bnté if dark, cloudy, and 
sev Mn he is*an antiquity,:and by no 
means to be desiréd. 

A 1esstER. should always be ‘stone cold” 
before it is out up for salad, and the lettuce 
leaves—better still, lettuce hearts —carefully 

washed in cold water. Never 





examined, and. 
cut lettuce—pull it apart; and do not let the 
dressing stand after it has been made, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cuarterrp Norsances.—An auditor in @ 
Japanese theatre is aliowed, for a small extra 
fee, to stand up, and the unfortunate indivi- 
dual behind him has no right to remonstrate or 
to rise and try to get a peep atthe stage. He 
may hear, but he cannot see. Another pecu- 
liarity is that the extravagantly disposed visi- 
tor may purchase the right to sit upon the 
stage wherever he likes, and the actors go on 
with their parts in apparent unconsciousness 
of his. presence. Our authority says he has 
seen ® broadsword combat fought all around a 
visitor who showed no disposition to move. 


Errrct or Licut vron ‘Fiowers.—In parts 
of Norway and Sweden, where, ae the 
summer, there is almost continuons daylight, 
barley crops are grown with only from six to 
eight weeks intervening from seed-time to 
harvest, After acclimatizing, many garden 
flowers increase in size and depth of: colour, 
there is a tinge of red in the plants 
of the field; the aroma of fruits is increased, 
and their colour well developed, but they are 
deficient in sweetness. The development of 
essential oils in certain plants is greater than 
in the same ta grown in other latitudes. 
It is an established fact that light bears the 
same relation to aroma as heat does to sweet- 
ness. 


Tue Grzatest og Great Watts.—Of course 
we had to goto the great wall of China. Thie 
country abounds in great walls. Her mural 
defexces were most extensive—walled country, 
walled cities, walled villages, walled palaces 
and temples—wall after wall and wall within 
wall. Bat the greatest of all is the great wall 
of China, which crests the mountain range 
and crosses the gorge from here some forty 
miles away. Squeezing through the last deep 

ge and a deep rift.in the solid rock cut out 
S ages of rolling wheels and tramping feet, 
we reach the great frowuing, double-bastioned 
gate of stone and hard ‘brick, one archway 
tumbled in. This was the object of our mis- 
sion, the great wall of Chiua, built two hun- 
dred and thirteen years e our era, built 
of great slabs of well-hewn stone, laid in 
regular courses some twenty feet high and 
then topped ont with large hard-burned bricks, 
filled in with earth and closely paved on top. 
with more dark, tawny -brick—the ramparts 
high and thick and castellated for the use of 
arms. Right and left the great wall sprang 
far up the mountain side—now straight, now 
curved, to meet the mountain ridge, turreted 
each three hundred feet—a frowning mass of 
masonry. No need to tell you of this wall; 
the books will tell you how it was built to keep 
the warlike Tartars out—twenty-five feet high 
by forty thick, twelve hundred miles long, 
with room on top for six horses to be driven 
abreast. Nor need I tell you that for four- 
teen hundred years it kept these hordes at bay, 
nor that, in the main, the material used is 
jast as good.and firm and strong as when put 
in place. Twelve hundred miles of this gi- 
gantic work, built on the ragged, craggy moun- 
tain tops, vaulting over gorges, spanning wide 
streams, netting the river archways with huge, 
hard bars.of copper, with double. gates, with 
swinging doors and bats set thick with iron 
armour—a wonder in the'world before which 
the old time classic seven wonders, all gono 
now save the great pyramid, were toys. The 
great pyramid contains eighty-five million 
cubic [feet, the great wall six billion cabic 
feet. An engineer in Seward’s party here 
some years ago. gave it as his opinion that the 
cost of this wall, figuring labour at the same 
rate, would more than equal that of all the 
one hundred thousand miles of railroad jn the 
United States. The material it con tains 
would build a walbsix feet high and two feet 
thick straight around the globe. Yet thiswas 
done in but twenty years, without a trace of 
| debs or bond. It is the greatest indivila, 
labour the world has ever known. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
0 


M. A. Q—The engravings are probably from one of 
Ba fiactio’s pictures, and if by an eminent engraver would 
be valuable. 


E G. A.—It would be rather forward for you to ad- 
dress the gentleman in the street before he has been 
introduced to you. 

H. G.—It would be the inspector of factories. Write 
to Alexander Redgrave, Esq, C.B, Chief Inspector, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 8. W. 


Katie Morris.—Perbaps some of our readers can 
oblige you with the name of the author of “The Last 
Hymn.” We have not met with it. 


Cc. W. S—1. Rusty nail water is uninjurious. We 
have known it, when i applied, to remove 
freckles when everything else failed. 2. Geoffrey is 
pronounced Jeffry. 

G. W.—The method of taking likenesses with plaster 
of Paris was first discovered about aD. 1466. It was 


first found at Montmartre, a village near Paris, whence 
it obtained its name, 


W. T.—It is no more expensive to have a dish served 
at the left hand of your guest, so that he can help him- 
self with his right hand, than to have it brought most 
awkwardly to bis right side. 


M. P. N.—Charles Albert Fechter, the tragedian, died 
on his farm in Richland Centre, near Quakerstown, 
Pennsylvania, U.S., August 4, 1879. His li and 
theatrical wardrobe were subsequently sold at auction 
by his widow. . 


A. B. C.—1. No. The gentleman should hold his own 
hat. 2. No impropriety if well acquainted. 3. Cigars 
are preferable ; but we would advise you not to use 
tobacco in any form, 4. Frequent shaving may have 
the desired effect. 


F. N.—1. Coffee is grown in Southern Arabia. 2 We 
do not find that-such a case has ever come up for deci- 
pats the — and tener h was a case shall have — 

upon by the proper , noone can say 
certainty how it would be decided. 


E.va.—When a violin has been injured so as to need 
lue in the repairing, the only safe course is to put the 
| a aoe | in the hands of an expert. An amateur is 
almost certain to stiJl further injure the violin. Any 
fine glue may be used in repairing. 


Nit DesperanpvuM.—You should get your sister or her 
husband (if she is married) to speak to the young man 
and ask him what his intentions are, and then when he 
proposes to ycu in proper form, make your own condi- 
tions with him about the matter; if he really loves you 
— is no question that he will prefer you to a glass 


A. L. C.—Narcisco Lopez, the Cuban revolutionist, 
was born in Venezuela in 1799, He was garrotted in 
Havana, Sept. 1, 1851. Col. Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
who was attached to his command, was shot with 200 
of his men. Lopez was the son of a wealthy merchant, 
and sunk almost his whole fortune in the ‘organization 
of three successive expeditions to Cuba, 


My Lapy or 1H Lake aNp Gerpa.—l. Apply to a 
London manager, or respectable theatrical agent. 2. 
Wear gloves continually and apply glycerine every night. 
8. The fashionable colours this season are green (Eau de 
Nil) and red (cevise). 3 Toclear the voice take before 
singing an egg beaten up in a wine-glass of port wine; 
to strengthen it take a cup of strong beef tea cold every 
morning. 


W. M. W.—“ Open sesame” originated in the story 
of “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” one of the legends 
of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments,” being the 
magic words which caused the door to the cave of the 
Forty Thieves to open, when pronounced by one in 
possession of the secret. Sesame is a grain found 
originally in India, but which is now cultivated in many 
tropical and sub-tropical countries. 


G. H. R.—Anaccount at a savings bank is y~ by 
making a deposit, that is, by leaving cash at bank, 
When a deposit is made the teller, or employé who re- 
ceives the money, gives the person making the deposit 
a bank-book in which the amount of money deposited 
is entered, together with the date of the deposit. After 
a certain date the money deposited to draw in- 
terest at a rate varying in different banks. 


G. V. W.—It is proper for a lady to receive evening 
calls from her fiancé. The circumstances in individual 
cases must determine the number of calls and the late- 
ness of the hour allowed. In ordinary cases four or five 
calls a week may be permitted. Hours for calling differ 
so much in different places, and are so much earlier in 
the country than in the city, that no general rule can be 
given ee the proper time for an evening caller to 
leave. In all cases, however, he should leave long 
before midnight. 


A. O. R.—There are various causes of rheumatism, 
such as sudden changes of temperature, exposure to 
— sleeping in a damp bed, &c. it may also be 
hereditary, which, although not showing itself for years, 
will be suddenly developed by a slight cold. A faulty 
digestion is also a great cause of this troublesome and 
painful affliction. The precise nature of the poisonous 
principle introduced into the blood in such cases has 
never been satisfactorily determined, various theories 
being entertained by different physicians. It is gene- 
rally believed to be what is known as lactic acid. It 
‘would be advisable in your case to consult the family 
physician, who is, no doubt, thoroughly acquainted 
with any predisposing causes existing in your family. 





JaNeE.—A great deal of information can be given and 
received at table,and each dish should be prolonged 
with cheerful interludes of pleasant and social talk and 
conversation. ‘‘Chatted food is half digested,” is an 
old proverb which contains much good advice. 


E. M. C.—If the time of the friend from a distance 
was limited, and if the other caller was a oe of 
the lady's, it would have been allowable in the lady to 
find some way to intimate the circumstances to the first 
caller, who, doubtless, would then have retired. As 
the lady did not do this, it would seem that she pre- 
— the company of the first caller to that of the 
second, 


G. W. 8.—Yes, very improper, except in the daytime. 
No respectable girl would go to a theatre in the evening 
without the escort of a gentleman. Your father is mis- 
taken if he maintains t impure plays are the only 
kind that draw. Shakespearean “And standard plays, 
when presented by acteurs and companies of acknow- 
bs ree reputation, always draw crowded houses. 
a — plays sre not specially harmful or specially 

evating. 


D. W. R.—You probably have an unfortunate manner 
which, while you are unconscious of it, seems arrogant 
to others, If this is the case, make a study of the dis- 
positions of those who criticise you, and endeavour 
je ae eas im te pom hgh wg Jean wies gate 
eular mannerisms of yours offend, and try to drop 
Endeavour always to be pleasant, ht, gentle and 
considerate, and you will find the s of your 
critics changing. 


W.S M.—Perhaps it is only kindness and wise solici- 
tude that causes your father to object to your receiving 
young men. Perhaps you have no mother or older 
sister to chaperon you. In the best society no father 
permits his daughter to see men alone, or to run out 
with them where and when she likes. When gentlemen 
call they send a card to the young lady, and another 
card to her mother, aunt, or whoever happens to be her 
elder female friend. 


THE TELL-TALE ROSE, 


She du my coat’s 
Just as I left the other 4 

A rare blush-rose—and did it well : 
But when I turned to g> away 


The glove upon her dimpled hand . 

Was also fastened with the flower ; 
A like this was never x 
jut, seeing her within my power, 


I said: ‘‘ Now we are surely one— 
A thing I longed to bring about ; 
But when my words were half begun 
I could not get the question out. 


“So, Mabel, though my lips are sh 
My heart’s fond mentinnt to disclose, 
May we not life’s whole fortune try 
By this sweet omen of the rose? 


*« It must be that this fate fs fair 

Which your fair hand and rose suggest ; 
And I must thank the flower I wear 

For telling us that Love is best.” 


Just here she drooped her head a while, 
Confused with blushes —then confessed ; 
‘When came the kiss and sunny sinile— 
And now the world knows all the rest ! 


J. B. 


Cc. F. W.—Yes. The ‘‘jolly old English lord” referred 
to was the famous Marquis of Queensbury, who flourished 


in the latter of the last cen , and was wid 
at cy of Sra 
e 


known among the aristocratic » 4 of G 
Britain, and, in fact, all over England, as * Old Q.” 
incl the letter in a cricket ball, and then stationing 
twenty expert cricketers at certain distances apart, he 
had them throw the ball from one to another, until the 
entire distance thus traversed by the letter equalled fifty 
miles. The feat was easily accomplished within the 
hour, and ‘‘ Old Q” gained great ¢clat thereby, 
Rosamonv.—1l. Jenny Lind, called the “‘ Swedish 
Nightingale,” died in London, Nov. 2, 1887, aged sixty- 
six. 2. As regards her success in this country, it is 
stated that between the time of her arrival in September, 
1850, and June 9, 1851, when she terminated the con- 
tract between herself and Barnum by the payment of a 
forfeit of £6,400, ninety-three concerts were given, the 
rectipts of which were reputed at no less than £140,000. 
For more than a year longer she ogee to give con- 
certs on her own responsibility, and when she left for 
Europe she took with her, it was said, over £200,000. 


Letit1a.—If your husband smokes, or if he shaves 
himeelf, a nice smoking set or shaving set would be an 
present for his birthday. You are not 
Ing, you say, yet you ought to have a few 
good sin handsome g. or a nice picture for 
your room. Slippers and dressing gown, or rather, the 
handsome lounging jackets now so much worn, are 
_ might make and braid a jacket and 

ey are of cloth, velvet or ‘ 
lined with silk. A pair of gold cuff buttons or a scarf 
pin may be properly given. Six months is considered 
lopg enough to wear mourning for a father-in-law. It 


Tom.—It is said that -the phrase “ going snacks” 
originated in this way: At the time of the plague iu 
London a noted body snatcher resided in that city 
named Snacks. His business increased so fast that 
finding he could not compens it, he offered to an perecn 
who should join him in his hardened practice f the 
were ; thus, those who joined him were said to go with 

nacks. Hence, going snacks, or dividing the spoil. 


Tom S.—You are very young. See if the young lad: 
will not Ler perhaps she may be able to make pos 
save some’ . At least she can learn a business of 
some kind, and so be able to help you if it came to the 
pinch. Butif you do marry, lay down some rules for 
yourself. Don’t smoke, or k. These habits are ex- 
pensive, and the’ ine one in the end. Eat but little 
The y Highland Scotch live upon oatmeal, 
upon . Economize, but do it 
buy poor food. Get the 
y by something every week 

if possible for the proverbial rainy day, 

inks, writing 


Annitz.—If you refer to wat 
with copperas turns blue if we 1 @ solution of 
late of potassa. Nitrate of cobalt turns blue on 
ig wetted with a weak solution of Rice 
water, or a solution of boiled starch, turns blue in a 
solution of iodine in weak spirit. Tbe best sympathetic 
inks are the following: A solution of chluvice or nitro- 
muriate of cobalt turns when heated, aud dis- 
appears on cooling. A te solution of chloride of 
copper becomes a yellow at a moderate heat, and 
disappears on cooling. A solution of acetate of cobalt, 
with alittle nitrate added to it, turns rose coloured b 
heat, and disappears on cooling. 
Daisy.—Send something you have made 
There are a hundred things, pretty and 
you cannot 


argins had 
attacking the text. Due care shbuld be 
handling of oxalic acid, as it is a v 
poison, 


Cc. % Bs origin. atthe Lp my ard rosa, j pened the 
rose, im va ly. given. According 
to one authority it dates back to the year B.C, 477, at 
which time P. the of the confede- 


rate fleet of the 8 
in an in 


and A 
th Xerxes for the 
Greece to Persian rule, and for 
monarch’s daughter in marriage. These 
were carried on in a building attached to the 
Minerva, the roof of which was a 
bower of roses ; so that the plot, which ¥ 
with the utmost secrecy, was literall: 
his th mo a iy Somtetaheien 

€ ies, Who, by a ce 

(the overseers vr pene ms ae, = in the lige 
gave them a secret o' y ear from the 
ga ar caus 


was 
jugation of 
the d of the 
ns 
‘emple of 
a 





ri 
ot 

ie acknowledgment of his treason. 
To escape arrest, he fled to the Temple of Miverva, and, 


as the sanctity of the place forbade intrusion for ce 
or any kind, the people walled up the edifice 
with stones, and left him to die ef starvation. It sub- 

quently b a cust among the Athenians to 
wear roses in their hair whenever they wished to com- 
municate to another a seeret which they wished to be 
kept inviolate. Hence the saying su) rosé amongthem, 
and, since then, among Christian nations. it is stated 
that in 1526 roses were placed over confessionals as the 
symbols of secrecy. 
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is pat geal fae to Le erange nt = De oi 
mourning. Your writing indicates, according to lo- 
logy, & quien, cheerful disposition, and a mind free 
from narrowness. Bat you are rather careless and un- 
systematic. 
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